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INFANTICIDE. 

Now is the season when “social questions” come in for 
their share of the journalist’s attention. Two or three have 
been started lately, and their discussion makes the newspapers, 
as they are intended to make them, lively and sensational, 
One journal, famous for its bold treatment of such subjects, 
moralises over Beatrice Cenci, Elizabeth Benyon (now cast 
for death for the murder of her child), and infanticide; while 
another discusses the question whether it would be better to 
“prohibit marriage altogether to our brave fellows while on 
service, or to restrict it within certain limits” rather than 
condemn them to the domestic indecency found in the 
married soldiers’ huts at Shorncliffe, 

These are all important matters, It is only to be regretted 
that they are not discussed with greater taste and judgment, 
Writers who prattle about “the young maiden who takes up 
her lot with that neat and trim corporal, withal so manly,” 
and who propose to restrict marriage “ within certain limits,” 
are likely to be more suspected of making up sensational 
articles for a dull day than of any earnestness or ability. At 
the same time, it is highly important that public attention 
should be called in any way to such a fact as this: that, 
after all we have heard of improvements in the quarters 
assigned to married soldiers, they and their wives are still 
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herded together without any respect for decency, No doubt 
it would be difficult and costly to provide a separate hut for 
every soldier who has his wife with him ; but, after all, this 
is only a matter of a little money and a little dexterity of 
management, On theother hand, the present state of things is 
altogether intolerable, Treating the soldier simply as a trained 
fighting man, nothing should be left undone to give him a 
sense of self-respect ; he is all the more a soldier for it, But 
there are higher considerations even than this—considerations 
so obvious that we need not set them forth here. What are 
the Evangelical societies about that they do not exert their 
great influence against the public violation of decency and 
morals which goes on in army huts and barracks? They 
have here an excellent case, and an easy remedy ; and they 
would have the whole sympathy of the public to support 
them. But it is a more important business to settle the 
merits of Dr, Colenso, we suppose, than to see that soldiers’ 
wives are lodged like women, and not like cattle. 

We wish we could see no more difficulty in dealing with 
that other scandal which occupies the newspaper gossip so 
much just now—infanticide, Without going quite so far as 
to believe that, in this respect, English women are as criminal 
as “the Chinese who expose their new-born children, the 
Rajpoots who kill their daughters with poison on the mother’s 
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lactaria, and the Greeks who flung them into a well,” 
we cannot doubt but that the crime of infanticide is 
frequent amongst us, and is becoming more frequent 
from year to year. And just as the offence grows 
more common the difficulty of dealing with it becomes more 
apparent, The law is severe, but no one dares to administer 
it in all its severity, What is the story as we read it again 
and again? A fainting, shameful, remorse-stricken girl is set 
before judge and jury, and they hear how her child, born in 
secret, was found dead, There is a certain amount of testi- 
mony that goes to show the child must have been killed ; also 
there is a certain amount of testimony to show that death 
might have been accidental, or that the mother was probably 
mad at the time of the birth, There is always a doctor ready 
to aver that he has known of such cases, and there is always 
a jury ready to believe him, They look on the pale wretch in 
the dock; they think of her sufferings, of her shame, 
of the heavy punishment she has endured and yet 
endures; and, though they may be morally certain that 
she did murder her child, they say “ Not guilty” if the evi- 
dence gives them the smallest excuse for doing so, as it usually 
does ; or they declare that at the moment she knew not what 


' she did, and recommend her to the mercy of a Judge who is 
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human too, and is glad of his excuse 
brief punishment. This is a pretty faithful report of nine 
of ten of those cases of “ child-murder” which come before 
the law; and if the law is not satisfied, humanity is. 


to sect her free after a} Airey, the Earl of Longford, Lord I’. 


out | Filenb rough and General Eyre; and in successi0 


But in the meantime the crime goes on increasing, and we | 


may fairly suspect that that may be because it is not dealt 
with severely enough. In that case we must blame Judges and 


juries ; and if we do, Judges and juries will never be made a whit | 


less merciful till there is some panic on the subject. Wehave to | 
| Dalane, Rev. Mr. Carpenter, Dr. Dick, &c. 


remember what probably occurs to Judge and jury on each 
occasion, that their present business is to resolve what is to be 
done with the one young woman who stands before them charged 
with child-murder ; and it does happen that, from the very 
nature of the charge, some doubt can almost always be thrown 
upon it ; and it also happens that, with the suffering wretch 
before them, who never could have murdered her child from 
malice, though she too probably did so from the madness of 
shame, the slightest doubt is enough to determine any jury in 
her favour, The general question of infanticide is forgotten ; 
and besides, it is not that they are called upon to consider, 
No; infanticide has little chance of being “ put down” in this 
way, though the law may do much, and society may do more, 

We wonder whether it ever occurred to those ladies who 
have no idea of servants being of their family as well as in it 
(as their grandmothers’ servants were), and who so virtuously 
decide that “no followers shall be allowed "—we wonder 
whether it ever occurred to them that ‘icy promote infanticide 
and the immoralities which lead up to it? Because it is our 
own distinct belief that they do. These ladies, who would 
regard any woman as infamous who allowed her daughters to 
have clandestine lovers, force this very danger upon their own 
servants—not only without compunction, but (apparently) as 
a matter of propriety. It may be said, and is said sometimes, 
we believe, that domestic servants “have no business with 
sweethearts ;” but Mr. Thackeray's famous policeman had a 
better knowledge of the suvject. He declared a sweetheart to 
be a thing “which ’most hevery girl expex ;" and very natu- 
rally and rightly too,say we, At any rate, it may safely be taken 
for granted that many girls have got one, and that “’most 
hevery girl” will get one if she can. The question is, whether 
mistresses do well or ill by making such innocent connections 
clandestine and difficult. To us the answer seems s0 obvious 
as to put argument out of the question ; and we have only to 
consider the consequences of the evil to sce that they may 
have very much to do with the frequency of child-murder, 
How different it would be if the mistress were only to extend 
to the young women whom she takes into her family as 
servants somewhat of the liberty and the protection she gives 
her daughters !—if, instead of setting up that vulgar cry, 
“ No followers allowed” (which would be preposterous in the 
case of the young ladies), she would make it understood that 
her maids might have their sweethearts to visit them too, 
occasionally, having ascertained that the young men were of 
good character, For cur own part, we are certainly of opinion 
that if women servants were treated by their mistresses more 
as members of the family than as hired drudges a great deal 
of immorality would be avoided, There was a time whea 
servants were so treated; and child murder was not so 
frequent then, so far as we can make out. 


FUNERAL OF LORD CLYDE, 

Witt no pomp and with little ceremony, but with every mark of 
respect, the remains of Lord Clyde were on Saturday morning last 
deposited in the nave of Westminster Abbey. In compliance with 
his own request that his funeral shou!d be quietly and unosten- 
tatiously conducted, arrangements were made by his friends that 
hoe should be buried in Kensal-green Cemetery; but, in accordance 
with a desire expressed by the organs of public opinion and indorsed 
by her Majesty, that intention was altered, and it was determined 
= he should rest amongst those whose names adorn our national 

istory. 

The preparations for the interment were of the most simple 
description. A space in the centre of the western nave was inclosed 
within which a grave had been opened, the pavement being covered 
with brown matting. Oa the north side of the nave, irom the 
chapel to the great western door, spectators dressed in mourning 
were allowed to stand, and on the seats in front of the pulpit used 
during the special services in the Abbey some ladies were accom- 
modated. The long range of galleries on each side above the nave 
wasalso occupied by persons who hung oftentimes in perilous positions 
from the clerestory windows looking down into the area eath, 
Amoi those admitted were a number of non-commissioned officers 
and men of the Coldstream Guards, the regiment of which the late 
Field Marshal was Colonel. About twelve o'clock the clergy and 
choir of the Abbey assembled at the western cloister entrance. At 
this time the appearance of the Abbey was remarkable, Its material 
aspect was severe, its architectural featur s standing out clear, in the 
absence of any factitious funereal adornment; there was no undue 
crowd, Fee ay! bys present preserved the silence and gravity which 
—o occasion; and as for some little timo before the 
arrival as Apne all be agree even on her part of the officials 
engaged e arrangements, ceased, one could not but be struck 
with the simple solemnity of the scene. 

The body of the deceased had been removed from the residence of 
Major-General Eyre, Government House, Chatham, where his 
Lordship died, to his late residence, 10, Berkeley-square, and it was 
arranged that the funeral cortége should leave that place as nearly 
— ateleveno’clock. Long before that hour immense crowds 

assembled to witness the funeral, and, notwithstanding the 
lete line was formed 


intended oe , & COM! throughout Berkeley- 
vare, St. James’s-street, Pall-mall, Cock -street, 
C itehall, Parliament-street, and so on to the Abbey, 


and round to the entrance in Dean’s-yard. 
The funeral 


oa by four horses, followed, and 


mourning-coaches. Next came ono of the i of her 
Majesty the Queen, one bel: to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, the ca’ of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambri 


Dachess of = 
and gentry followed. Throug' 
deepest sympathy was manifested by the public. 

At half-past twelve the head of the procession entered the western 
cloisters door, and the choir moved on, chanting the opening sen- 
tences of the burial service. Preceding the coffia were the way Aer 


the Abbey. The -bearers were the Duke of Wellington, 
Gough, Bact De sa and Ripon, General Forster, Sir Richard 
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kod the Earl of 


i whind the body wa! 
Immediately behind the body Ww: © case. telonal 


Hamilton, 


Lieutenant Eyre, the Rev. Mr. Inglis, 
General 


M‘Murdo, Colonel Alison, fodelanna, Mr. KOW, 


Mr. Coningham, M.P., Mr. J. O. G ; : ford 
Arbuthnot, the Earl of Lucan, Lord Rokeby, Sir i Horsford, 
Earl St. Maur, Colonel Shadwell, Major-General Coke, _— 
Dormer, Viscount Dongan, Major Mansfield, Colouel Street, 
Colonel Nepean, Colonel Ward, Colonel Whimper, Majertiepkanwe, 
Major Sutherland, Colonel Balfour, Mr. W. H Ruseell, Mr ae , 
Mr. Romaine, Mr Campbell, Mr. P. 8. M-Liver, _ 
Clutterbuck, Mr. William Gledstanes, Rev. J. W. Reeve, Mr. 
The procession was 
closed by two privates of the 78th Highlanders and a piper of the 
93rd Highlanders, One of the former attracted some attention. 
He was singularly tall, his face was bronzed by the Indian sun, and, 
though comparatively a young man, be bore on him all the marks of 
a veteran soldier. in that large assemblage, where sorrow or an 
expression of grave sympathy sat on every face, no one exhibited 
more manly emotion than this soldier, who had special reason for 
mourning over the grave of the chief under whom he had entered 
Lucknow; for it was understood that he was the only man of the 
78th in London who followed Lord Clyde to the relief of that be- 
lesguered city. Slowly the procession passed down the south 
cloister, and turning near the western door, swept up the 
nave and into the choir, where the first part ot the 
funeral service was performed, The procession then re-formed, 
and the body was borne to the grave and deposited in its 
last resting-place. The prayers were read, and the passages 
“Man that is born of a woman,” ‘In the midst of life we are in 
death,” &c., sung by the choir; the music being eclected from 
Croft and Purcell. After the lsst collect, Handel’s anthem, i His 
body is buried in peace, but his name liveth for evermore, was 
sung with great effect by the choir; and atter the blessing, the 
Dead March in ‘‘ Saul” was played on the organ. Everyone then 
pressed forward to take a last look into the grave; and there they 
could see a plain coffin, with a name plate, bearing a Baron's 
coronet and an inscription, ‘‘ Field Marshal Lord Clyde, died lth 
August, 1863, aged 70 years.’’ Oa the top panel of the coilia also 
were engraved a coronet and a Ficld Marshal's baton. Lord Clyde 
lies close beside Sir James Outram, and whose death, it is said, 
produced an impression on his feelings of which he bad been unable 
to divest himself. With reverent steps and slow, the numerous 
spectators at length withdrew, and left one of England's worthiest 
warriors ‘alone in his glory.’’ 

The Commander-in-Chiet has issued a general order to the Army, 
by command of her Majesty, expressing her grief at the death of 
Lord Clyde. The order makes brief but congratulatory mention of 
as services of his Lordship, aud speaks of his death as a national 

ose. 

General Eyre, ‘‘ secing that some ver well-intentioned persons, 
unaware of what is in progress, are sending out circular letters on 
the subject of a memorial to the late Lord Clyde,’ informs the 
public “that this question has been already taken up by a number 
of the most influential noblemen and gentlemen in the country; and 
there can be no doubt that, under such favourable auspices, it will 
meet with the hearty support of all ranks. It is considered desirable 
to defer calling any general meeting in the prevent deserted state of 
the metropolis.’’ 
Saretgn Butelligence, 

— 
FRANCE, 

M. Boudet has issued a circular to the presidents of the Councils- 
General, requesting them not to touch upon politics in their speeches 
at the opening of the Session of the Councils. 

Tho Paris /'trie asserts that the United S:ates’ Government has 
sent to Paris a formal protest against the founding of an Enp‘re in 
Mexico, which Mr. Lincoln's Government regards as a menace to 
American independence, and an encouragement to the Confederate 
rebela The tame journal states that letters from New York 
attribute this s'ep to the advice of the nglish and Russian 
Minietere at Was)ington. The including of the English Minister 
rather diccredits the story; while La /iance denies tke truth of the 
whole statement. 

Respecting the offer of the Mexican Crown to the Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria, the Paris //ps asserts with some confidence 
that, acting upon tho advice of King Leopold, his Imperial Highness 
will make his acceptance dependent upon such impossible conditions 
as will render it virtually and practically a refusal, 


ITALY. 


The railway from Castel Borghese to Ravenna was opened on the 
25th inst , in the presence of a larze concourse of people. Prince 
Carignan and the Ministers Minghe'ti, Peruzzi, and Menabrea were 
enthusiastically cheored. The planus of the Sardinian Railway will 
be approved by the Government in a fow days. 

Signor Massari’s report on brigandage has been published, and 

roduced a great sensation, It clearly proves the complicity of the 
man Government. 
MEXICO. 


Intelligence from Vera Oruz to the 21th ult. has reached Paris, 
according to which it appears that several Mexican towns, including 
Cordoba, Orizaba, and Jalapa, had confirmed the vote of the 
Notables LT the empire, and offering the crown to Arch- 
duke Maximilian It is also stated that General Comonfort had 
issued an order acccepting tho situation, and recommending his 
troops to submit to what ho treats as the expressed will of the nation. 
Nothing is said about the ex-President Juarez. 


GERMANY. 


The Assembly of Princes at Frankfort has continued its sitting 
from day to day, but as, contrary to expectation, the representatives 
of the press are not allowed to be present, the reports of the pro- 
ceedings are merely conjectural. The King of Prussia has 
definitively declined to take part in the conferences. 

The Congress have adopted, with moditications, the article of the 
Austrian project of reform relating to the Directorate. This body 
will consist of six members, to be constituted thus:—Austria, 
Prussia, and Bavaria will have each one vote; Saxony, Hanover, 
and Wurtemburg together one vote in turn; Electoral Heese, and 
the seven Grand Duchies will nominate the fifth member, and the 
remaining German States elect the sixth. The question of the 

idency of the Directorate is left open, for Austria and Prussia to 
ecide upon. It has also, it is stated, been agreed that, in the 
event of there being an equal number of votes for and against any 
proposal at the sittings of the Directorate, the decision shall be in 
— bs the view sustained by the States which have tho largest 
population. 
THE INSURRECTION IN POLAND, 


has issued 
proprietors 


nd Sir Richard | their furniture, to 
geen Oe by the Governor of Wilna. 
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ay the extraordinary tax of ten per cent. levied 
The property of one lady of large for- 


tune has been confiscated because one of her sons joined the 


| insurgents, although she has four other sons who are oifivers in the 


| effective. 


Russian army. 

A correspondent, writing from Lemberg on the 18th inst., says :— 

It is very difficult to know how the insurrection is really going on in the 
kingdom of Poland. As regards Galicia, expedition after expedition is sent 
fu'th, and always meets with the same fate. But if these exp-aitions dono 
other good, they at least have the effect of keeping an immense cordon of 
Russian troops constantly occupied, and they must be regarded as positive 
proofs that the energy of the Poles and their determination to hold our untit 
the last pos-ible moment have in no way abated. Whatever l’rinco 
Gortschakofl’s answer may be to the last new note, the Poles will not lay 
down their arms, and preparations are already being made for con'iuuing 
the war against Russia throughout the winter. The Poles are provably no 
more on the point of expelling the Russians frcm Poland now than they were 
four or five months ago; but, whatever may be the exact position and 
see emery of the armed insurrection, it is certain that the power of the 

ational Government has gone on constantly increasing from the beginning, 
Like most other Governments, it has its admirers and its detractors; but, 
unlike most other Governments, it is promptly aud universally obeyed, 


CANADA. 


The Canadian Parliament assembled on the 13th. The Governor- 
General directed the special attention of the Legislature to the 
Militia Law, which required extensive amendment to make it 
He asked Parliament to sanction the outlay incurred in 
consequence of the last Parliament ending without voting supplies, 
and also fora pledge for the necessary expenses for the current year, 
He recommended the establishment of telegraphic and postal 
communication between Lake Superior and the Pacific. 

Mr. D'Arcy M‘Gee has addressed a letter to the Montreal Gazette 
stating that the Iederal Government has erected a new fort at 
Rouse’s Point, forty-five miles from Montreal, with magazines 
capable of containing supplies for 100,000 men, also barrack accom- 
modation for a garrison of 6000 men. He says the plan con- 
templated at Washington for an invasion of Canada is to march 
400,000 men up the district of Montreal, to cut the connection 


| between Upper and Lower Canada; to abetain from meddling in 
| local affairs, but to force the separation of the upper and lower 


rovinces by the mere force of the army of occupation interposing 
its military barrier to their intercouree. Mr. M’Gee urges the 


| appoiutment of a Crown Prince for Canada, adopting other means 


for her closer connection with England; otherwise, in the day of 
need, Englund will only give nominal assistance, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
GENERAL NEWS. 

Our intelligence from New York reaches to the 14th inst. The 
draught was still suspended in that city. Governcr Seymour 
addressed, on the 3rd, a letter to the President representing the 
apparent unfairness of the quotas required of the Democratic dis- 
tricts under the present conscription, and urging that the draught 
be postponed in New York and Brooklyn until the correct number 
could be ascertained, as well as to give time to fill up the same by 
volunteering. He intimates that the draught will again meet with 
resistance if persisted in. Mr. Lincoln, in his reply, dated 
the 7th, refuses, stating that, while time was being wasted 
in investigations and experimenting with a system which 
had proved itself so far exhausted as to be inadequate, the enemy 
was driving every ablebodied man into his ranks, very much as a 
butcher drives bullocks into a slaughter-pen, produamg an army 
with a rapidity not to be matched, except by the adoption of a 
similar course. On tho receipt of this reply, Mr. Seymour again 
wrote to the President, emphatically repeating his request for the 
proper adjustment of the quotas of the several districts before the 
draught should be finally ordered. The answer of the DPicsident 
was that the draught must go on, whether it was legal or not—a 

oint which he declined to ciscuss. Judge M‘Canu, ot New York, 
nad officially declared the Conscription Act to be unconstitutional. 

At a meoting of the German Democratic Club of New York the 
Sovereignty of the States was declercd to be paramount to the 
general Government. The conscription was denounced as despotic 
and unconstitutional, and it was argued that the acts of the present 
Administration have annulled the compact of the Union, and con- 
sequently annihilated the authority ct the central power. It was 
resolved to appoint a cummittee to wait upon Governor Seymour 
with a copy of this declaration, and to tender the services of the 
club to support him in maintenance of the righ{s of the State. The 
Orangetown Democratic Society of New York State, on the llth, 
resolved to recognise Governor Seymour alone as the Commander- 
in-Chief of tho Militia of New York. 

Mr. C. B. Sedgewick, late chairman of the Congressional Naval 
Committee, had written a letter stating that Mr. Howard, of New 
York, came to him in July, 1860, saying ho came at the instanca 
of Messrs. Laird to make proposals to the Navy Department. Mr. 
Sedgewick referred him to the Secretery of the Navy, who declined 
entering into negotiations. Mr. Howard was cithor Mr. Laird’s agent 
cr a volunteer expecting a commission, but was not an ageat of the 
Navy Department. 

The British, French, Russian, Spanish, Prassian, Italian, and 
Swedish Ministers had left Washington, accompanied by Mr. 
Seward, upon an excursion to the Northern Lakes. 

The Secretary of War had ordered three Confederate prisoners to 
be confined and held as hostages for three negroes captured on board 
the steamer Isaac Smith, whom the Confederates refuse to exchange. 

On the 4th inst. eighteen Federal negro soldiers from Island 
No. 10 on the Mississippi proceeded to Beckham's Landing, in 
Tennessee, and murdered a Mr. Beckham and his whole tamily of 
six persons. A number of the murderers bad been arrested, and 
stated that ag 4 were incited to the act by the chaplain of their 
regiment, who had been unsuccessful in an attempt to obtain the 
freedom of a coloured girl belonging to Mr. Beckham. 

It was reported that Confederate General Richardson was con- 
scripting all light-coloured oes in West Tennessee to serve as 
soldiers for three years, at the expiration of which they will receivo 
their freedom, but no pay. It was also stated that President Davis 
had resolved to arm the negroes generally, and thus fighs the North 
with a weapon of its own invention. 

Confederate journals etate that the recent reverses to the 
Confederate arms in the south-west have not in the least discouraged 
the people or the troops. To compensate for the loss of Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson, it was proposed to organise, under military 
authority, bodies of flying artillery, to prevent the navigation of the 


ers 
President Davis had rescinded the furlough granted to the prisoners 
——e and paroled at Vicksburg. 
he Washington Gan of the New York Herald asserts 

that reports had reached Washington that Mr. Cassius M. Olay had 
entered into an offensive and defensive treaty with Russia, ensuring 
to that Power that, in the event of the Western Powers declaring 
war against her, the United States would declare war against Franve 
and England. *s 

_ Telegrams from San Francisco of the 11th ult. announce that a 
rising of the Secessionists in California was feared by the authorities. 
General Wright, the Military Governor at San Francisco, had insti- 
tuted measures to meet the contingency. 


WAR NEWS. 


The armies on the Potomac were still inactive. 

General Lee had a considerable force between the Rapidan and the 
Rappahannock, and held all the mountain passes. It was anti- 
cipated that he might send a portion of his forces through one of the 
gaps to Gainsville or Manassas, in order to attack simultaneously 
the front and rear of General Meade’s position. A considerable 
Confederate cavalry force was in the Shenandoah Valley. A rumour 
prevailed that General Meade had resigned the command of the 
army of the Potomac, and that either General Grant or General 
Rosencranz would be appointed to succeed him. General Meade had 
a conference with the President, General Halleck, and Mr, Stanton 
at Washington, on the 13th. The army of the Potomac was to be 
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reorganised. Draughted mon ani substitutes were reinforcing it. 
The Federals had arrested all the inhabitants north of the Rappa- 
hannock as far as Belle Plaine; and had occupied Beverley Ford. 
Mosby's guerrillas wero still committing depredations between 
Alexandria and Fairfax, 

General Foster, with tho ironclad Sangamon, and the gun-boats 


Commodore Barney and Cohasset, left Fortress Monroe on the 4th | 


inst., and proceeded up the James River to reconnoitre Fort Darling. 
When within seven miles of the fort a torpedo was exploded under 
the Commodore Barney, which lifted her ten feet out of the water, 
and seriously injured her hull. The column of water thrown up b 


men over , all of whom, except two, were rescued. An 


effective fire of artillery and musketry from the shore was opened | 
upon the fleet, during which several of the officers and crews were | 


killed or injured. The fleet was 
fight, returned down the river. 
A combined land and naval assault on Charleston was appointed 
for the 13th, which the Federals were sanguine would result in the 
capture of Forts Sumter and Wagner and of Cumming's Point, 
Deserters assert that the Confederates had removed guns from 
Sumter and mounted them on James Island; where they were 
actively at work with preparations to defeat the Mederal plans. 


put about, and, under & running 
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THE THIRD DAY'S BATIIRE. 


Between the first and second positions originally held h 
Federal left intervened a large, bare, sloping meadow, nearl ‘i ome 
| inwidth. Across this Valley of the Shadow of Death the Con- 
| federates’ advance, committed on the morning of the 3rd to the 
| divisions of Generals Pickett and Pettigrew, had no option but to 
| proceed, swept by tho concentrated fire of the countless Federal 
guns, and exposed, when nearing those guns, to hailstorms of 
musketry bullets. The distance was too great to advance at the 
double; it was necessary to move slowly and deliberately, that, es 


| A 7 - 
the explosion fell upon the deck of the Barney, and washed thirty | the men approached the batteries, there miht be some dash left for 


the final onslaught. Early in the morning General Longstreet’s line 
stood thus :—On the extreme right the division of General Hood, 
commanded by General Law; next to him the division of M‘Laws — 
these two divisions being by General Longstreet held in hand read y 
to launch against the Federals should success attend the onward 
movement to their left. Next to M‘Laws came the spes regis of the 
moment—the division of General Pickett, supported and assisted on 
its left by the far er division of General Pettigrew, belonging to 
A. P. Hill's corps. ost of this division consisted of mon who had 


Federal reinforcements of coloured troops continued to be sent to | 


Charleston. 
General Johnston’s forces were reported as being in good condition 
and spirits, and filled with confidence in their leader and themselves, 


THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG, 


From the letter of the Zimes’ correspondent in the South, who 
was present with General Lee’s ere at the battle of Gettysburg, 
we extract the following account of that sanguinary conflict, which, 
as our readers will recollect, was fought on the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd of 
July last. 

THE FIRST DAY’S FIGHTING. 


The correspondent, who admits that the near vicinity of the 
Federal army to Lee on the Ist of July was a ‘‘surprise’’ to the 
Confederate commander, thus describes the fighting :— 

The country in the immediate neighbourhood of Gottysburg, 
remarkably English in its general aspect, is not unlike many 
portions of Surrey, especially reminding the spectator of the gently- 
swelling banks densely clothed with trees which are found between 
the towns of Dorking and Reigate, About four miles west of Gettys- 
burg one of General A. P, Hull’s division, commanded by General 
Heth, came upon a strong picket of lederals, thrown out by the first 
corps of their army, under the command of General Reynolds. To the 
north of the town the divisions of Generals Rodes and Early, both 
belonging to General Ewell’s corps, found themselves face to face 
with the 11th Corps of the Federal army, which, as the reader will 
remember, attained at Chancellorsville unenviable notoriety, as 
comprising within its ranks the ‘Flying Dutchman,’ of whose 
flight it will be long before Carl Schurz, the German orator and 

‘ederal General, hears the last. Instinctively, and against the wish 
of General Lee, between the three Confederate divisions indicated 
and the two corps of the Federal army a hotly contested battle 
arose. The divisions of Generals Rodes and Early were fortunate 
in lightiog upon the 11th Corps and experiencing a resistance which, 
though it compared favourably with the memories of Chancellors- 
ville, was ill-calculated to stem the fiery attacks of Stonewall 
Jackson’s veterans. Again the Germans broke and fled, but their 
swift retreat was not bloodless and unharmed, as it had been 
through the thickets and copsewood of Chancellorsville. Thickly 
and heavily shot and shell and musket balls fell with damaging 


accuracy upon their ghricking ranks, and it is the belief of | 


many that if General Ewell, after driving his enemy for 
four miles and through the town of (iettysburg, had not, 
by superior orders, stayed the pursuit within the town 
itself, his victorious troops would have camped on the night 
of the Ist of July 
two subsequent days, the desperate efforts of the Confederates 
were inadequate to storm. For the division of General Heth, 
opposed to General Reynolds and tho Ist Corps of the Federals, 
a fiorcer conflict was in store. Standing firmly on his ground, 
General Reynolds met the Confederate attack unilinchingly, and it 
was not until bayonets wero on the eve of crossing that several of 


bg the top of that ridge which, upon | 


| large column of Federals descending the hill to flank them. 


| lost. 


| been so rudely and murderous! 


his regiments, and notably the 24th Michigan and two regiments | 


from New York and Pennsylvania (the latter said never to have 
been in action before), broke into sullen retreat, leaving about 
half their number dead and wounded on the ground. The retreat, 
once commenced, knew neither pause nor stay until the town of 
Gettysburg was gained and passed and the Federal troops had 
gained the support of their advancing comrades. 


THE SECOND DAYS BATTLE. 


Just beyond the town of Gettysburg runs a horseshoe ridge of 
low uniform hills, seemingly from two to three miles in length, 
terminating at both ends in a steep sugarloaf peak, which 
thoroughly protected each flank. On the Federal right and centre 
tho hill was almost entirely bare of trees; on the Federal left their 
batteries were planted, under tho shelter of forest— the sugarloaf 
peaks at both ends of the line were densely clothed with timber. 

General Lee's 
througb General Longstreet’s agency, while Generals A. P. Hill 
and Ewell pressed heavily on the enemy's centre and right, with 
instructions to advance their whole line should Longstreet’s attack 
meet with any success. 

It was not till four in the afternoon that the battle commenced. 
Upon the extreme Confederate right advanced General Hood and the 
Texans, and the day’s disasters commenced by a wound which he at 
once received, shattering his left arm below the elbow and 
forcing him from the field. His division fell to the command of 
the senior Brigadier-General, Robertson, who ewiftly shared 
General Hood's fate, and resigned the command to General Law. 
On Hood's left advanced, hardly with sufficient promptitude, the 
division of General M‘Laws. Observing some delay in their advance, 
General Longstreet threw himself at the head of Wofford's brigade, 
and led them under such a fire as has rarely been witnessed right up 
the slope. Repressing the disposition of his men to cheer him as he 
took his place at their head by the brief exclamation of ‘‘ Cheer less, 
men, and fight more,’’ General Longstreet, mounted upon the same 
charger which he has ridden in a score of battle fields, without 
either horso or rider, both recklessly and constantly exposed, 
encountering even a sorateb, plunged into the thickest of the fight. 

Against the first position of the Federals the advance of 
Longstreet’s two divisions was completely successful; against the 
second and stronger position he had not men enough to essay 
seriously upon this day to prevail. ? 

Meanwhile on the Confederate centre and left Generals Hill and 
Ewell mingled in fierce conflict with their sternly-resisting enemy. 
Vain, indeed, would be the attempt to portray in language the 
scene which the Cemetery Hill, held by the Federal centre, and the 
lines of their right wing, lying immediately behind Gettysburg, pre- 
sented to the spectator. A thick canopy of smoke, constantly rent 
by bright darting flashes of flame, cast its dense pall over the strug- 
gling, bleeding thousands who toiled and died in its centre, while out 
of the opaque gloom, as though from the bowels of the earth, one deep, 
prolonged bellowing roar never ceased to issue. Through the deepening 
twilight, and on far into the night, the fierce struggle continued, 
until, in the gloom, the dazzling parabolas of flame, bursting into 
sparkling jets and coruscations as the shells cracked and exploded, 
made a ghastly pyrotechnic display. It was not until late in 
the night that it was learnt that the divisions of Rodes and Early 
had at one time actually carried a part of the Cemetery Hill, and 
had sent down a peremptory entreaty for support to Generals Pinder 
and Anderson of A. P. Hill’s corps. But General Pinder lay at the 
moment desperately wounded. ‘The request was, for some unknown 
reason, unheeded by General Anderson. Rodes and Early fell 
back to their old positions, and the only advantage gained by the 
Confederates consisted in the carrying by General Longstrect of the 
first position of the Federals upon the extreme right of the 
Confederate line, 


lan of battle was to attack the Federal left | 


| virtually over, 


never been seriously engaged before. 

The division of General Pickett, shorn of two of its brigades 
lately left in the vicinity of Suffolk, did not in number much exceed 
4000 men. The strong division of Pettigrew, which in its engage- 
ment of the Ist, against General Reynolds, sustained inconsiderable 
loss, num! with the addition of Willcox’s brigade, temporarily 
attached to it, about 10,000 men. 7 

Precisely at one o'clock, responsive to the summons of two signal- 
guns, the 140 pieces in the Confederate centre and right opened fire; 
nor were their voices hushed until forty minutes after two, Thon 
came General Pickett’s turn, and nobly did ho epring to tho head of 
his undaunted men, and marshal them to the attack. With long 
floating locks, with a seeming recklessness, which is, perhaps, partly 
assumed, but which stamps him of the Murat type, General | 
Pickett, of more demonstrative courage than other Generals, but | 
not less unflinching than his own sword, seemed as he advanced to 
lead his men into the very — of death. Slowly emerging into 
the open ground, with shells cracking and snapping over them 
at every stride, General Pickett’s men seemed to take hours 
to surmount the mile of interval which divided them from the 
Federal batteries, At length their destination is reached; with a 
wild yell they spring into the Yankee earthworks; astride of each 
Federal gun rides a Confederate soldier; the group around General | 
Longstreet congratulates him that the advance is a complete success, 
and for a few moments breath is drawn more freely. But the quick 
eye of General Longstreet discerns that Pettigrow's division, upon 
whose almost simultaneoue advance depends the retention by 
Pickett of the captured guns, is in confusion. Upon their lott | 
Pettigrew’s men, when close up to the Yankee batteries, perceive a 


Retaining that fatal habit of thinking for themselves which is so 
pernicious to a soldier, the Confederates first halted, thon got into 
confusion, then broke and fell back, The frightful damage from 
grape and canister which, shrinking at this perilous moment, they | 
could not but sustain, was com: by an eyewitness of both | 
scenes to the punishment inflicted on the Federals from the heights of | 
Fredericksburg in December last. In vain did General Longstreet 
send Major Latrobe to General Pettigrew, shortly before the latter's | 
troops broke, urging him, in military language, ‘to refuse his left,’” | 
that is, to meet the flanking column by a line thrown obliquely out | 
to meet it. Major Latrobe’s horse was shot as he sped on his 
message, and on foot he could not get up to General Pettigrew in 
sullicient time to instruct and guide him. When Pettigrew and his | 
men fell back, the flanking column of Yankees, meeting with no 
resistance, swept round until they approached and over- 
lapped Pickett. Then, and not till then, he commenced to 
give way, and terrible was tho carnage. Out of a division 
of 4300 men he brought out, in the first instance, about 1500, 
though another 1000 straggled in the next day. His three 
Brigadier-Generals lay dead or desperately wounded upon the field ; 
out of all his field-oflicers only one Major came out unwounded ; 
eleven out of the thirteen colours which he carried into action were 
Since the commencement of this war I know of no division 
on either sido which has ever made so resolute an advance, or 
handled. Long will the 3rd of 
July be remembered in anguished Virginia, from which Stato almost 
all Pickett’s division was drawn. 

After the repulse of General Pickett’s division the struggle was 
It is true that on the extreme Confederate left 
General Johnson, of Ewell’s corps, captured a hill which would , 
have been important had complete success attended Longstreet’s 
attack. As it was, both armies, fearfully exhausted by their losses, 
fell back on the night of the 3rd, to commence on both sides pre- 
parations for retreat on the 4th; the initiative in retreating, as was 
subsequently believed, having been taken by General Meade. 

As is already known, General Lee subsequently retreated across 
the Potomac into Virginia, carrying with him the whole of his 
stores, guns, and material of war, except two cannon and a few 
waggons which had been abandoned from want of horses to carry 
them off. General Meade afterwards followed, and otticially reported 
that he had captured, on the north bank of tho Potomas, 1500 men, 
two guns, and some caissons. General Lee has declared that the 
statement is incorrect, no prisoners having been lost in crossing, but 
only : es stragglers, and the only guns lost being the two already 
mentioned. 


THE CARNAGE. 


A private letter from Dr. Gordon Winslow, who has been con- | 
nected with the Federal Sanitary Commission, gives some in- | 
teresting particulars relative to the casualties at the battle of 
Gettysburg :— 

Gettysburg, July 27. 

My first work was to visit all the rebel hospitals, obtain the number of | 
wounded, attendanta, physicians, &c. In hospitals exclusively devoted to | 
them I found some 7000, and in other portions of the field, where they were 
mingled with Union men, about the same number. In all the wounded on 


our side amount to 14,200, and on the rebel side to about 16,009 or 18,000, 
The killed were nearly equally divided, amounting to about 10,000, making 
an aggregate of killed and wounded of 49,200. Quite alittle army. It has | 


been our work to take care as far as possible of this army of wounded! men, or 
rather, to supply marerial for others to do it. All the hospitals make their 
requisitions regularly and freely for all imaginable necessities. We have, for 
the last two weeks, been sending off by rail some 600 or 800 daily, all of 
whom we feed at the dépot, and have large tanks of water placed in the care, 
& surgeon and attendants with stimulants and anodynes, § We have a 
large depot at the railroad station, with tents to accomodate some 300 or 400, 
which have been full nearly all the time, day and night, though regularly 
shipped twice a day—as soon as one crowd left another came, all waiting, as 
at the pool, for their chance fer healing meats and drinks, and for conveyance 
to some distant hospital. I have had the charge of all the departuents for 
some two weeks ; it gives me fall employment. We are now erecting tents at 
the general hospital for our stores, and probably in a week or two shall find 
it unnecessary to remain longer in the city. 


THE PROVINCES. 
FATAL BALLOON ACCIDENT.—A lamentable balloon accident took place 
near Nottingham on Monday. There was a festival in the park of Mr. 
North, at Basford, and among the amusements provided was a balloon 
accent. Mr. Coxwell was to have been the aeronaut, but found that the 
balloon was not eufficiently powerful to carry him, A young man, named 
Chambers, who bad had some experience in such ascents, and a lighter man 
than Mr. Coxwell, undertook to take his place, and was permitted. When, 
the balloon had got to a considerable altitude it was seen to collapse sudden’ y 
and fall heavily tothe ground. Chambers was still breathing when taken up, 
but died shortly afterwards, 
FISHING IN THE NORTH SEA,—The herring-fishing in the North Sea, »~, 
the Durham and Yorkshire coast, which at one time threatened toby,» 


utter failure this season, within the past ten days has proved ex* am 
bountiful, One day last week upwardsof a million herrings, it was + aimated, 


were landed at Hartlepool, the sale of which would realise to" 
about £2000, The prices were as low as 15s, per thousan” 
fishermen did not realise so well in the early part of ° 

Sunday their boats came into the Tyne loaded to the 
rauged from 17s. to 188, per thousand. The fish 9” 
extraordinary shoals that have been fallen ir 
fishermen to be so solid that it was a dificul* 
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| Goodwin in conversation with him. 


CONVICTION FOR HAYMAKING ON SUNDAY.—At the Atherton Petty 
Sessions, on Monday, Peter Cleworth and thirteen others were convicted, 
under an Act of Parliament of the reign of Charles IL., for getting hay in on 


the Sunday. The case had been adjourned for a month to enable the magis- 
trates to consider the state of the liw on the subject. The chairman of the 
bench (Mr, Silvester) told the defendant Cleworth that they had considered 
the cases and had decided that the prisoners were” guilty of a desecration of 


the Lord’s Day, and a penalty of 53, and costs would be inflicted. Cleworth 
sail he did not intend to pay, as he was advised that the decision was net 
legal. Charles Bennett, 2 collier, was tined in a similar sum for * aiding and 
abetting.” He and several ot! were told that if they would pay the costs 
(63, Gd.) no conviction ld be recorded against them. They, however, 
refused, protesting against paying anything for saving produce frou injary, 
It is understood that distre rrants will be issued against thoce defendants 


who are householders, and the others will be incarcerated in the stocks, in 
accordance with the yrovisions of this ancient statute. The cases have 
excited much indignation throughout the neighbourhood, many considering 
that such convictions are calculated to bring justice into contempt, 


——— 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Tie proceedings in connection with the Newcastle mecting of 
the association commenced on Monday, when the reosption-room 
in the New Savings’ Bank, Westgate-street, was opened. During 
the course of the day the number of tickets issued to new members 
was 81; to old members, 13; new life memberr, 9; old life members, 
8; associates, 192; ladies, 523, The following is the programme 
arranged for the meeting :— 


Wednesday, Aug. 26.—Central committee meeting at the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, at 1 p.m. Section committee meetings, at J p.m. 
Inaugural address by the president in the New Townhall, at 8 p.m. 

Thursday, Aug. 27.—Section committee meetings, at 10 a.m. Section 
meetings, at ll a.m. Exhibition and soirée, in Central Exchange News- 
room, at 8.30 p.m. (The exhibition will be kept open from 10 a.m, to 10 p.m. 
on Friday, Aug. 28, and the following days, until Tuesday, Sept.1. The 
exhibition will consist of specimens of the industrial products of the district, 
pictares, and other works of art, objects of navaral history, and philosophical 
apparatus.) 

Friday, Ang. 28.—Section committee meetings, at 10 a.m. Section 
meetings, at ll a.m. Evening lecture in the New Townhall, at 8.30 p.m. (ty 
Professor Williamson, on the Chemistry of the Galvanic Battery, considered 
in relation to Dynamics, illustrated by experiments), 

Saturday, Aug. 29.—Section committee meetings, at 10 a.m. Section 
Meetings, at ll am. Excursion to Canobie, Riccarton, and Kielder, under 
the guidance of the Northern Mining Institute. Excursion to Sunderland. 
Excursion to Crag Lough, under the guidance of the Tyneside Naturalists’ 
Field Club. (The concert given to the members of the association by the 


| Mayor will take place in the New Townhall, at 8.30 p.m.) 


Monday, Ang. 31.—Section committee meetings, at 10 a.m. Section 
meetings, at ll am. General committee, at Literary and VPhilosophical 
Society, at 3pm. Microscopic soirce, in Central Exchange Newsrooms, at 
8.30 p.m. Balloon Ascent by Mr. Coxwell and Professor Glaisher, at 6. 

Tuesday, Sept. 1.—Section committee meetings, at 19 a.m. Section 
meetings, at ll a.m. Evening lecture, in the New Townhall, at 8.30 p.m, 
(by Mr, Glaisher, on his Balloon Ascents). 

Wednesday, Sept 2.—Gun experiments, at Whitley, by Sir W. G, 
Armstrong, at 9,30 am. General committee, at Literary and Philosophical 
Society’s Rooms, 2.30 p.m. Concluding general meeting, at 4 p.m., in the 
New Yownhall, 

Thursday, Sept. 3.—Excursion to Cleveland, to see the ironworks and iron 
mines. Excursion to Allenheads, to see Mr. Beaumont’s lead mines, 
Excursion to Marsden Rocks and South Shields. 

THe SECTION RoOOMs.—A. Mathematics: Friends’ Meeting House. 
B. Chemist Lecture-room, Neleon-street. C. Geology: Music-hall, 
Nelson-street. D. Zoology and Botany: Council Chamber. I)*. Physio- 
logy: Lecture-room, Medical School. E. Geography and Ethnology: 
Assembly-room (large). F. Economic Science and Statistics: Assembiy- 
room (small). G. Mechanics: Lecture-hall, Literary and Philosophical 
Society. 

The regular mectings of the association commenced on Wednesday, 
when the opening address to the members was delivered by Sir 
William Armstrong, the President. The hon. Baronet, in his 
address, dilated at some length on the mechanical forces of nature 
and the recent discoveries of science in that direction. His subject 
led him to consider the properties of heat, and heat led him to 
describe the application of coal, which he said was at present 
applied for steam purposes in a reckless and wasteful manner, that 
would, if it were not checked, exhaust the coal in the Newcastle 
district in about 200 years, His address was listened to with great 
attention, 


SHOCKING MURDER IN DERBYSHIRE, 


ON the evening of Friday week Elizabeth Margaret Goodwin, a young 
lady twenty-one yearsof age, of prepossessing appearance, and granddaughter 
of Captain Goodwin, of Wigwell Mall, near Wirksworth, was murdered by 
her lover, Muy George Victor Townley, & cotton-spinner, in business in 
Manchester, tho son of Mr. ‘towuley, stock and share broker. 

On Friday morning Mr. Townley left Manchester and travelled to 
Whatstandwell station, on the Matlock line of railway. He proceeded to the 
house of Mrs. Burley, the Bull's Head Inn, where he engaged a bed for the 
night. He then appears to have walked forward to Wirksworth, where he 
arr ved about half-past one o'clock, He then called upon the Rev. Herbert 
Harris, Head Master of the Grammar School, and an intimate friend of Captain 
Goodwin's family. He told Mr. Harris that he had been engaged to Miss Good- 
win for some time, and said that she had written to him to break off the en- 
gagement, desiring that her letters might be returned. He farther added that he 
had “set her free,” but wished to hear a declaration of ber wishes from her 
own lips. He said to Mr. Harris,“ Are you aware whether a clergyman has 
been visiting her lately ? 1 presume yer know, as you are in the confidence 
of the family.” Mr. Harris replied,“ 1 do not feel bound to reveal con- 
fidential communications. I may, however, tell you that a clergyman has 
been visiting at Captain Goodwin's.” Mr. Townley said, * What is bis 
name?" Mr. Harris said, “I must decline to give you his name.” Mr. 
Harris advised him to write by post, asking for an interview, and he added “or 
you may go up to Wigwell and sec her if you can.” Mr. Harris, being about 
to resume his duties in the school, asked him to call again, Ar. Townley 
then went away, and called again upon Mr. Harris about half-past four 
o'clock, and had a further interview. He then went to Wigwell, the 
seat of Captain Goodwin. A servant announced to Miss Goodwin the 
visit of Mr. Townley. Miss Goodwin directed him to be shown into 
the hall, and, after they had conversed together for about two mivutes, 


' Miss Goodwin and Mr. Townley left the hall and walked in the pleasure- 


grounds for about half an hour. Previously to going out, Miss Goodwin 
told the servant to come to her at the end of that time, and say she 
was wanted. The servant went to them in the grounds according 
to appointment, and found Mr. Townley reading a newspaper and Miss 
Miss Goodwin returned to the hall to 
tea, but again rejoined Mr. Townley ; and it would appear that they walked 
away together out of the grounds and into the turnpike-road, They seem 
to have been together for some time, until a labourer, named Conally, who 
was returning from work, heard groans, and, as he proceeded onwards, he 
saw Miss Goodwin by the side of the wall on the footpath, She asked him 
to take hee home, when he supported her for about twenty yards, She said 
to him, “There is a gentleman down there who has cut my throat.” He 
looked around, and saw Mc. Townley, who said, “1 have murdered Miss 
Goodwin, and I shall be hanged!’ 

Further assistance was procured, and the young lady was carried to her 
grandfather's house, but died by the way. Mr. Mant, surgeon, of Wirksworth, 
was called in, and found three wounds on Miss Goodwin's body—one on the 
right side of the neck, about three inches long, extending down to the spine 
and dividing the principal vessels of the throat. There was a second be hind 
theear,and another which penetrated the left shoulder-juint. Death had 
resulted from excessive bleeding. The instrument of Inurder was a large 
clasp pocket-knife, about six inches long, the end of whici was broken, owing, 
it is suppose J, to its having come in contact with the backbone. Parnham, 
& police-eo stable, was sent for immediately. On the coustable entering the 
kitchen the murderer went to him and raid, “I give inyeelf in charge for 
murderiyg the young lady. Recollect, policeman, I give myself in charge. 
He war, cken taken to the Wirksworth lock-up, and on the road said he 
felt r yah happier since he had done it, and he added, after he 
had * siised about the weather, “1 hope Miss Goodwin is in a better world. 
Mv g& sympathy is felt at the unhappy end of this young lady, who was 
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worth, before Mr. } bbe 
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reported, has been recalled from Rome, It was 
at Mr. Russell would become Secretary to tho 
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a Lal PA BK. The agreement for the purchase of the land required for 
fc ronttion of this park has been signed on the part of the Metropolitan 
mee rietors of the land, and the price to be paid for 


\ and the prop 
ne pind by arbitration. The site will embrace the whole of Hornsey- 
Send and the land lying between the Great Northern Railway and the Green 


: ¢ the Seven Sisters’ -road, as far as and including a portion 
ue ae side of the New River. The whole of the park will be 
Cituated within the parish of Hornsey, and thereby not included within the 


limits of any metropolitan borough, 
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THE SWISS NATIONAL 
RIFLE-SHOOTING MATCH. 
Tux little town of Chaux de 
Fonds, near Neufchitel, has been 
completely roused and mado 
wildly dissipated by the National 
Rifle-match, of which it has been 
the chosen locality. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances its 9000 inha- 
bitants are busy enough at their 

t trade of watchmaking—for 
it is the principal seat of this 
manufacture in the canton; and 
this place, with its scattered 
houses dotted over that wild 
valley in the Jura mountains, is 
a complete hive of industry. For 
once, however, its steady-going 
workday pursuits have been dis- 
turbed, and the enthusiasm con- 
sequent on the great shooting- 

has made a long holiday 
for the people, who felt the 
keenest interest in the contest. 
The present assembly of marke- 
men has been more im) t 
than usual, and that is saying 4 
great deal, since these meetings 
are jealously preserved as national 
fétes, and there was a determi- 
nation to uphold the Swiss repu- 
tation against tho success of the 
competitors at the Italian shooting- 
match, which had only just con- 


cluded. 

On the first day of the meeting 
the town presented the appearance 
of one vast bouquet, so plentiful 
were the decorations of flowers, 
flags, and ribbons, interspersed 
with masses of green boughs 
brought from the neighbouring 
forests; and the shields bearing 
the arms of the twenty-two 
cantons marked the occasion with 
an air of nationality. The meet- 
ing-ground occupied a — at 
the end of the Street pold 
Robert (so called in compliment 
to the great painter of Chaux de 
Fonds), the shooting-stand extend- 
ing in a parallel line with the 
canteen, the former building being 
ornamented with a trophy of arms 
suggesting the victories of the 
Swiss nation. 

{The canteen is an immense 
structure, capable of accommo- 
dating about 4000 of the hardy 
sons of Helvetia and their friends, 
who went there for refreshment. 
The interior of this building was 
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Swiss comrades. Around 
walls the shields of the pons 
were framed in _ evergreens, 
Outside the principal entrance 
was displayed a fine painting, by 
M. Jenny de Soleure, representin 
the junction of Neufchatel wi 
the Swiss Confederation. In the 
space between the stand and the 
canteen was raised the pavilion, 
where the — wero displayed. 
A polygonal building, surrounded 
with windows and containing the 
coveted rewards, of which the 
principal were a silver candelabra, 
a crystal carafe, ornamented with 
silver flowers, and a silver ou 
and stand, a ee by tho Car- 
bineers of Frankfort; silver 
ingots, to the value of 2800 franog 
from the Swiss residents at 
Shanghai, and numerous spoci- 
mens of plate, arms, and jewels, 
with a host of watches and purses 
of money. 

The match, which lasted duri 
the whole week, was commen 
with — ceremony, and all the 
neighbouring ) a8 far ag 
the town of Neufchitel, were in- 
sufficient to afford accommodation 
for lodging the visitors, for the 
ep ar ay not com- 

sed en’ successors 

illiam Tell i Stead 


Many of the Swiss riflemen had 
adopted the old national costume, 
and, had they appeared with cross- 
bows, might have been mistaken 
for performers in the celebrated 
opera named after their patriot. 

Severa) ladies were amongst the 
competitors; and one of them, a 
fair German dame, came very near 
winning one of the best prizes. 

At midday the report of a gun 
announced that dinner-time had 
arrived, and an immense con- 
course of hungry people rushed to 
the canteen. 

At the tribune, which occupied 
a place in the room, and from 


STREIFF, THE KING OF RIFLEMEN. 


AUGUST 29, 1863 


| hobnobbed with intense satisfaction. It was remarked, however, 
that these interesting creatures were afflicted with a thirst not pre- 
| viously noticed by naturalists, and that their good will seemed to 
be much stimulated by the numerous glasees of wine in which they 
| pledged each other. After dinner came the solemn presentation 
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GENBRAL MORGAN, OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 


| of the federal banner and of the flags of the various cantons, as 
well as those of the foreign societies. Immediately after this 
| ceremony the prize-shooting commenced. 
RIFLE-SHOOTING AT CHAUX DE FONDS.—STAUB CARRIED IN TRIUMPH. It would be impossible to record all the wonderful successes and 
the varying fortunes of the match. Staub, who made twenty-five 
which several speeches had been made during the morning, there _ the ramof Schaffhausen ; while his rugged and hirsute companion wes | points, and was carried in triumph on the shoulders of his comrades, 
suddenly appeared two enormous and terrible anima's, one of which _ instantly recognised as the bear of Berne. Both theso animals | and Streiff, surnamed the King of the Riflemen, were the competitors 
was ornamented with a pair of gilded horns. This was no other than | exchanged mute expressions of reciprocal good feeling, and hugged and | upon whom the expectations of the public were centred. Strangely 
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ase ; 

, however, neither of these gentlemen gained the great prize 
re ag agg whieh was ultimately. shared amongst three suc- 
cessful marksmen, who preferred to divide it, as their claims were 
“aN utmost good-fellowship was manifested throughout the week’s 
proceedings, and the match terminated amidst the congratulations 
of a large concourse of Prope, who seemed to be uranimous in the 
opinion that the national féte had never been moro brilliantly repre- 
sented or more worthily observed. 


GENERAL MORGAN, THE CONFEDERATE GUERRILLA. 

Joun H. Moroax, the Confederate guerrilla leader, recently 
captured in Ohio, was born near Lexington, Kentucky, and was 
noted from boyhood for recklessness and daring. On the breaking 
out of tho civil war Morgan was employed on picket service in the 
Confederate army, and the success and dexterity with which jhe 
entered the Federal lines in disguise led to rapid promotion, and in 
the summer of 1862 he invaded Kentucky with a considerable force, 
capturing Lebanon and Cynthiana, destroying largo quantities of 
Government stores at those and other points. In this expe ition 
Morgan was acconfpanied by a telegraph operator, named Elwes, 
and the pair bothered the Yankees sadly by breaking in upon 
the telegraph lines, iaeenepting Seapatahes from one Federal station 
to another, sending false intelligence and taunting messages even 
to Washington itself, and finally offering the General in command 
to furnish copies of all the despatches which had been intercepted 
during the raid, In the course of the present summer Morgan 
made another expedition into Indiana, where he met with a stout 
resistance from the local militia, and was compelled to retreat into 
Ohio, where he was captured, with nearly his whole band, near 
Lisbon, on the 26th of July, and is now a prisoner in the hands of 
the Federals. As Morgan caused the Union authorities considerable 
annoyance and alarm, his capture was looked upon as an achieve- 
ment of some importance; and the extent to which he was feared 
may be estimated from the fact that the most unmeasured vituperation 
is poured out upon him in the columns of the Northern papers. 


“BOUCHER PRESENTED TO MDME. DE POMPADOUR.” 


(From a Picture by Gerard.) 


Tre painter who most faithfully represents French art in the 
eighteenth century is Boucher, who reigned for forty years, over- 
whelmed with fame and fortune, protesting, in his unrestrained 
freedom, against the recognised masters, and founding, as it wero, 
a school of his own, fatal to all that is noble, grand, and beautiful, 
and yet not devoid of a certain coquettish grace, a cortain magic of 
colour, and, finally, a certain charm before unknown. 

At the first glance of one of Boucher's pictures any one may see 
that he dwelt amongst houses aud not in the fields. He never took 
time to look either at the sky, or at a river, a meadow, or a forest. 
It might even be doubted whether he ever saw a man but through a 
prism, or whether he ever saw a woman or child such as the Creator 
made them. Boucher painted a new world—a world of fairies— 
where every one is moved, and loves and smiles after a fashion quite 
different from that of the world in which we live. 

Boucher never possessed the enthusiasm of an earnest artist 
studying with patience, growing pale with aspirations after great- 
ness. He preferred being of his age—of his day and generation, 
He bad two studios—the one that of his master Lemoin ; the other, 
and principal one, the Opera, where he found alike his landscapes 
and his portraits, Opera landscapes, opera | erggians as form pretty 
much the whele of Boucher. In his day his works were all the 
iashion; he had only to paint to gain applause. All the great 
mansions, all the splendid country seats, were thrown open to him. 
He made every year the income of a nobleman, and lived in grand 
style, as though he really were one. As a matter of course, he 
affected the p - ot the time, and ridiculed all that was 
noble and grand. ¢ gave regal fétes, one among which cost him 
a year's work, a celebrated festival, called the Festival of the Gods, 
His design was to represent Olympus and all the Pagan divinities, 
He himself assumed the part of Jupiter. : 

Boucher did not content himself with painting, but engraved and 
modelled also. He engraved a considerable number of Watteau’s 
designs, He modelled, on a small scale, groups and dancing-girls 
for the manufactory at Sevres. His engravings and modellings 
are worthy of his best pictures; they possess the sama grace, the 
same spirit, and tho same smile. By thus multiply&ig himself 
Boucher extended his reputation everywhere; you might see at the 
game time his plump Capids on mantelpieces, his gg on 
watches, his engravings in books, his pictures on all the walls. As 
Boucher did not sell his works at high prices, he owed his large 
income to his prodigious facility. 

Both Mdme. do Pompadour and Mdme. Duabarry wore great 
admirers of Boucher's talents. This was natural enough. They 
were of those Muses whence he derived inspiration. Had they not 
precisely that coquettish grace, that wayward glance, and those 
smiling lips which make up the charm of Boucher s women ? 
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THE DUTY ON FIRE INSURANCE. 

Tue Parliament of the past Session was especially remark- 
able for the absence of factious opposition to the Government. 
In fact, there was no organised opposition, as the Conservative 
party, evidently unprepared to accept the responsibilities of 
power, generally shrunk from throwing their united weight 
into the scale of a division, Nevertheless, the Government 
sustained two notable defeats upon the questions of the City 
Police and of the duty on Fire Insurance, 

In each of these matters a kind of posthumous vindication 
has since been attempted in the form of areport. Sir Richard 
Mayne bas published his views as to the advisability of putting 
the civic police under his own control, On this question we 
may possibly take a future occasion to make a few observations, 
As to the fire insurance duty, we are furnished with a revised 
report by Mr, George Coode, whom, at the outset, we may at 
once admit to have been possessed of all necessary industry and 
power of statistical compilation, 

We must not, however, rate these qualities too highly. 
“Nothing is so delusive as facts, except figures,” was the 
apophthegm of a shrewd statesman, So far as Mr, Coode 
states the facts and figures, in relation to the insurance 
tax, we accept his evidence—as evidence only, When he 
attempts to base conclusions upon these facts and figures, such 
conclusions, in the form of an authoritative report, would be 
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impertinent even if indisputable, As the writer of a report, 
he comes before the nation as a public witness, and has no 
pretence whatever to assume the function of a judge. ; 

Still, in some respect he may be taken a3 the mouthpiece of 
the Government, which has opposed the abolition of an 
obnoxious tax, In this light it is worth while to see what 
Mr, Coode has to write in its defence, And here is a specimen 
of his argument :-— 


A duty of 33. upon every £100 value of property insured 
one third of a penny duty to each pound sterling of value; or, 
it is a duty as 1 to 667 value of property insured. 


The object of this statement is to prove that the duty is £0 
small as to be scarcely appreciable to the insurer, Only 1 to 
667 of the property insured, But mark the fallacy. This 
small fraction, when reduced to practice, becomes 200 per cent 
per annum upon the price of insurance, The offices assess 
the risk of insurance against fire (leaving, of course, a margin 
for their own commission and profit) at one shilling and six- 
pence for a hundred pounds, under ordinary hazards, But 
the tax increases the charge to four shillings and sixpence. 
And then Mr. Coode comes forth with his talk about the tax 
representing a proportion of | to 667! Need we waste ink 
in the attempt to expose so flagrant a sophism ? 

Here is another extract, which appears really stupendous in 
its egregious irrationality :— 


One hundred pounds insured would cover about £15,000 of a butcher's or 
pou'terer’s stock in a year; £30,000 of a fishmonger’s stock ; £1200 of any 
trader changing his stock twelve times a year. 


Let us see what this means, If Mr. Coode be really eeriouss 
he is actually contemplating that a butcher, poulterer, or fish- 
monger, having insured for £100 (the ordinary value of his 
floating stock), maintains his premises in a permanent blaze 
for a twelvemonth, during which he keeps on purchasing 
goods and casting them into the flames of his establishment ! 
How else can his £100 insurance cover fifteen or thirty 
thousand pounds? 

The “conclusion arrived at in the report,’ as we are told 
by a Conservative reviewer, “is, that the reduction of the 
duty would have no appreciable effect in extending the 
practice of insurance,” That is, in other words, that the duty 
does not deter from insurance, Let us take this assertion in 
reference to the two great claases of non-insurers, the poor and 
the wealthy, As to the poor, it is well known that they do 
not and cannot insure; consequently, a fire to a poor manu 
means the utter loss of houschold goods—if not of his tools, the 
means of his subsistence. The poor man’s combustible chattels 
are ordinarily under the value of £100 ; consequently, insurable 
under the ordinary rate for cighteen-peuce per annum, How can 
Mr, Coode, or any one else, attempt to prove or to maintain that 
he is not deterred from insurance by the certainty of having to 
pay thrice the ascertained value of the risk ’ 

Take the question again with regard to the rich, It is 
admitted that many persons of large property are their own 
insurers, Why is this? Simply because if le, 6d, represents the 
average risk from fire, no person to whom a few hundred 
pounds is not an object will pay 4s, 6d. to insure against a 
chance of which the probable loss may be estimated at a third 
of the sum, But figures are specially delusive in cases like 
this, The rich man’s insurance of, say, £600 worth of furniture, 
costs him an inconsiderable sum, The poor man lives only 
upon the necessaries of life, and to him an insurance to the 
amount of £100 represents actual privation, The remission of 
the duty upon insurance would have, in all probability, this 
| effect, that the friendly societies would protect their members 
against loss by fire, This they cannot do under the present 
system. The duty upon fire insurance prohibits the extension 
of their benefits to the case of accident by fire, 

The tax has been condemned by a Parliamentary resolution, 
Against this it is urged that its cessation would cause a loss to 
the revenue, Of all pleas in favour of the continuance of an 
| impolitic impost, this is the weakest, It is the duty of a 
Government not only to raise the necessary funds for 
the public exchequer, but to raise them in such a way 
as to inflict no injury beyond immediate pecuniary loss, 
The tax upon fire insurance falls, in regard to imme- 
diate payment, exclusively upon the provident class, But 
with respect to the improvident, and to those who really can- 
not afford to pay the insurance tax but might pay the simple 
premium, it becomes prohibitive. No man can be expected to 
be provident who receives only sufficient whereon to live from 
hand to mouth, as our labouring classes are compelled to do. 
And the industrious, hard-working, hard-living, useful mem- 
ber of the community ruddenly finds himself, by the action of 
fire, reduced to a ruined, disheartened outcast, a mere unpro- 
ductive recipient of parish relief, This is the etate of things 
which Mr, Coode steps forward to advocate in defiance of the 
voice of Parliament and of reason, 


JURISDICTION IN CHINA.—The Foreign office has published a 
of Sir #. W. A. Brace, our Plenipotentiary at Pekin, viuvag oe 
position of Europeans in China. In this despatch Sir F. Bruce states that 
the principle ef giving the Chinese Government exclusive jurisdiction over 
Chinese, and the authorities of each foreign nation in China— English 
French, Rus-ian, and American—exclasive jurisdiction each over their com. 
patriots, works well, and he hopes the Chinese Government will be satisfied 
with it. He also reports great progress and prosperity at Shanghai, which 
he attributes to the protection it enjoys from the British occupation. ” 
PROJECTED TUNNEL THROUGH MOUNT GoTuaRD.—Conferen 

lately held at Lucerne for the purpose of discussing the expediency of piercing 
atunnel through Mount Gothard. Delegates from thirteen cantons and 
three half-cantons attended—the population represented by them amounting 
to about 2,000,000, The two companies of the Swies Central and North. 
Eastern lines were also represented. M. Zing, of Lucerne, read a report 
drawa up by M. Welti, civil engincer, on the whole line from Fluelen to 
Lugano. According to one of the two projects presented, the tunnel is to be 
pierced at an altitude of 1200 metres above the level of the Sea, and at 100 
metres above that of Airolo (Tessin), and Goeschenen (Uri). Its length is 
153 kilometres, and it may be pierced by the aid of two shafts, one 166, and 
the other 296 metres in depth, According to the second project, the tunnel 
to be pierced at an altitude of 1500 metres above the level of the sea, which 
is that of the celebrated hospice, will only be ninety-eight kilometres in 
length ; but, as a set off, the rest of the line passes through the most 
unfavourable ground possible. A more detailed report is course of 
preparation 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 


THE QUEEN has been living in quiet retirement at Rosenau Castle since 
her arrival in Germany ; but, it is said, intends to spend a few days wich 
her son-in-law, the Prince of Prussia, at Potsdam, where Prince Alfred }y,s 
already arrived. 

Tue KING OF THE BELGIANS fs enjoying excellent health at Ostena, 
and makes frequent excursions on horseback in the neighbourhood of 
town. 

THE SOVEREIGN DUKE OF ANITALT-BERNBURG died a few days back 
By his death the dynasty becomes extinct, and the Duchy reverts to t)¢ 
elder branch of Anhalt-Dessau, thus reducing the namber of co-Federate 
German Sovereigns to thirty-four. 

M. DE LAMARTINE has been authorised to establish another lottery of four 
miilions of tickets at 25c. each. 

Tue Bishor or Care TOWN has cited Bishop Colenso to appear before 
him on the 17th of November next. 

. THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION has made an urgent appeal for 
‘unds. 

THE Loss OF PROPERTY cased by the earthquake at Manilla amounts 
to 40,000,000 dollars. 

THE INSPECTOR-GENERALSHIP OF ARMY HOSPITALS has become vacant 
by the death of Dr. Alexander Stewart. 

THE WESLEYAN METHODISTS now number 329,704 members, and have 
been increasing at a uniform rate of about 4400 a year for the last eleven 
years, 

BARON MAROCIIETTI'S bronze statue of the Prince Consort, destined for a 
ga at Aberdeen, is ready for casting, and will be inaugurated 1 xt 
month. 

A LAbY, NAMED WINKWORTH, has managed to ascend the Jungfray 
known as the ‘ Queen of the Bernese Alps.” : 

THE MINISTER OF WAR has decided that from the let of September next 
the fortified towns in France will cease to be closed during the night, 

THE EXPRESS-TRAIN, between Cette and Tarascon, ran off the rails on 
Sunday last, near Beaucaire. Six persons were killed and several wounded, 

SOME SERIOUS DISTURBANCES have taken place in the city of Damascus 
in which several gendarmes were kiiled by a band of Bedouins, if 

FORCED LABOUR has been abolished on the works for the Suez Canal, 

AT Fort DARLING, on the James River, near Richmond, the Con- 
federates have excavated the bluff for cannon, which are placed in chambers 
in the solid rock. The river is full of torpedos and obstructions of all kinds, 

THE DUKE OF CoBuURG, while examining a horse the other day, was 
kicked in the mouth by the avimal, The blow caused a considerable 
swelling of the face, but no serious injury, and his Serene Highness is again 
quite well. 

A HANDSOME MONUMENTAL COLUMN has been erected in the centre of 
Portsmouth, by seamen and marines, to the memory of the late Aduiral 
Sir Charles Napier. 

Tue RUYL EIsTEDDFODD commenced on Tuesday, and is reported to be a 
great success, 

Miss BARBARA EDITH BARBER recovered £3000 damages for breach of 
promise of marriage from Mr, Robert Fenton, at the Liverpool Assizes, last 
week. 

THE COMMITTEE OF THE EMANCIPATION SOCIETY have forwarded a 
memorial to Earl Russell calling his attention to the fact that certain 
steam-rams are being constructed on the Mersey and the Clyde, which, the 
memorialists allege, are for the Confederate Government, and urging his 
Lordship to take steps to prevent these vessels leaving our ports. 

TUE FINS have sent delegates to St. Petersburg, demanding a Constitution 
for Finland and a separate Finnish army. 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN has not drawn his salary for the past year from the 
Treasury. When reminded by friends that by putting the same upon int rest 
he would receive an income of at least 1200 dols., he replied that he thought 
the United States needed the use of the money quite as much as any person, 
and he would let it remain, 

TUE Suir CAMBRIA, Captain Arffmann, which left Quebec on the 13th 
of July, bound to Glasgow with deals, was lost in the ice to the eastward 
of the Banks of Newfound.and on the 30th ult. The crew, afver remuining 
five days by the wreck, were picked up by the ship Lotus, Captain Fry. 

Panis in 1859 contained 1433 streets, boulevards, or avenues, 84 couris, 36 
quays, and 141 equares or open places, By the extension of the limits of the 
city to the fortitications in 1860 there were added 1230 streets, boulevards, 
or avenues, 146 courts, 13 quays, and 103 squares or open places, 

TUE ATALANTA, Confederate ship of war, has put into Brest Harbour to 
repair damages, the French Government having given permission for her to 
remain there so long as may be necessary to accomplish the desired object. 

MDLLE, STANIANOFF, @ young Polish lady twenty years of age, has just 
died near Dubbein in consequence of a flogging with the knout inflicted by 
the orders of Mouravieff because she wore mourning. All the Poles and 
Germans staying at lsubbein attended the funeral of the unfortunate lady. 

ON SUNDAY, a long, rakish, black-hulled steamer was seen some miles off 
Cork harbour. She was steaming very fast down Channel towards the Old 
Head of Kinsale, evidently on the track of Yankee veasels, From her general 
appearance and swiftness, the craft is supposed to have been the tamous 
Florida, of the Confederate navy. 

Av EASTBOURNE, a few days ago, a lady sent the town crier through the 
streets to notify that she wished to ‘‘ improve the acquaintance” which she 
had formed with a gentleman whom she had accidentally met at a public 
bazaar, and with whose manners and person she had been “ deeply impressed.” 

A STORM OF THUNDER AND LIGIUTNING broke over the metropolis on 


ee 


| Tuesday, and did considerable injury. A fla h struck the spire of the Roman 
| Catholic Church at Deptford, aud carried away the cross at the top, besides 


doing some Gamage to the brickwork. 

AMONG THE PARDONS GRANTED on the occasion of the Emperor's féte 
was one to M. Calzado, Ja'ely sentenced to a long term of imprisonment for 
cheating at cards, He is @ Spauiard, and was originally made manveger of 
the Italian Opera at Paris, throngh the influence of the Empress. 

Tue BOARD OF WORKS FOR WESTMINSTER have rescinded their reso- 
lution, by virtue of which the stalls were removed from the streets under 
their jurisdiction. The announcement of this decision naturally gave great 
satisfaction to the poor people who were concerned. 

WHILE THE ANNIVERSARY of the birthday of the Emperor of Austria 
was being celebrated in the church of San Marco, Venice, ou Tuesday week, 
4 bomb was flang into the edifice, and an explosion took place, by which 
several persons were wounded. Among those thus injured were a priest and 
an Austrian officer. 

THE FIRST APPLICATION to be appointed Roman Catholic Prison 
Chaplain, under the terms of the Act passed last Session, was made to the 
magistrates of the West Riding on Tuesday, when the Kev. J. Baron asked 
to be appointed Chaplain in the West Riding Prison Department. 

A GIRL OF FOURTEEN YSARS OF AGE, named Wells, a domestic servant 
in the house of a gentleman near Croydon, went about ber household work 
with largely distended skirts, and, while taking some linen out of a copper, 
her dress was forced into the fire beneath, and she was speedily enveloped in 
flames. The injuries she sustained caused her death. 

AN AMUSING INCIDENT is mentioned in the German papers in connection 
with the congress of popular deputies now sitting at Frankfort ; three of 
the members having caused a placard to be posted fa the streets running in 
these clear and concise terms :—** What is it we don’t want? An Assembly 
of Delegates.— What is it we do want2 A German Parliament.” 

WHILE MR, CHARLES Rice was performing the part of Lenoire in a 
lay called “ The Victim of Circumstances,” at the Royal Princess’ Theatre, 
dinburgh, last week, laudanum was somehow mixed with a draught by 

which Lenoire is supposed to be poisoned, and part of which Mr. Rice 
swallowed, and was thus nearly made “ a victim of circumstances” in a way 
he had not calculated on. He, however, recovered under the intlucnce of 
restoratives. Such is a summary of the statement which our contempo- 
raries have gravely reproduced from a provincial newspaper. 
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THE STATE OF GREECE.—There has just been published a Parliamen(ary 
Paper containing a series of despatches from Mr. Scarlett, our Minister at 
Athens, on the state of Greece. Anda very extraordinary picture of social 
in that country it represents. Robbery, murder, and other crimes appear to 
be common occurrences, and those committed, not as in other countries by 
the outlaws of society, bat by the conservators of the peace—by the soldiers 
and the police, 

KIDNAPPING IN THE Sovri Paciric.—From Tahiti we hear of the 
seizure there of 2 vessel by the French authorities for being engaged in the 
infamous traffic of kidnapping Kanakas into slavery. While the lonia waa 
in Tahiti a large Peravian brig (name unknown), supposed to be engaged in 
this business, came into port and was seized, and the officers and crew were 
cast into prison, The accounts of this traffic as being perpetrated in the 
South Pacific are almost beyond belief. At tho island of Raratonga and 


| Mangea, about 6000 miles south-west of Tahiti, a large number of Kanakas 


had been treacherously kidnapped by various vessels. A considerable trade 
has heretofore been conducted with these islands from Sydney and Tahiti. 
For many years back American whalers have yearly taken from 500 to 600 
men from them, whose services were of great value in the Southern fisheries. 
When we consider the condition of these people it seems scarcely possible that 
such villany should be perpetrated. For more than thirty years back 
English missionaries have made these islands their home, and the results of 
their labours are visible in the Christianity and almost perfect civilisation of 
the natives. On these islands there ia no native male or female over twelve 
years of age but who can read and write in their own language; and 
probably one fourth of the adult males speak English sufficient fo: all useful 
purposes, 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 


J waver received a long letter from Mr. Crassall, in which he 


criticises my remarks upon the Confederate Loan. There are, how- 


ever, but two or three allegations in the epistle which call for notice. | 


‘The paragraph which he criticises says that only ¢2 has been paid. 
This, on the face of it, isa blunder; but the context proves that it 
is aclerical or typographical error. For ‘49s.”’ read ** £40," My 
correspondent says that £60 has been paid, and he is probably correct. 
], however, received my information from a broker. He further 
says that the stock has never been at 10! premium. I am confident 
that I saw it quoted at this price. 

Towards the close of the Session of Parliament Mr. Alcock, the 
member for East Surrey, who takes a deep interest in all matters 
ecclesiastical, moved for a return of certain church fees. This 
return is now printed, and is a very curious document. The return 
itself 1 have not yet seen; but the editor of the Manchester 
Examiner bas analysed it, and from his analysis I select the fol- 
lowing informution for the edification, or at least for the amusement, 
of your readers. It appears that when a clergyman has the good 
fortuue to be selected by Lord Palmerston or any other Prime 
Minister of the day to be transmuted into a Bishop, the trans- 
mutation is not instantaneous, but gradual ; the candidate having 
to pass through sundry curious processes, all more or less costly. 
Take the case of the Key. Dr. Jackson, when he was lifted into the 
see of Durhtm, First there came the Secretary of State's warrant 
and stamp, price £7 13s. 6d. Then came her Majesty's Attorney- 
General, who bled the Doctor to the amount of £9 18s 6d. The 
Royal letter of recommendation was then presented, and this cost 
£9 338. Gd. ‘Petty Bag’? then stepped forward, and would 
not away until £16 19s. 6d. was dropped into its mouth. 
All these sums had to be paid before the congé d’elire, or 
permission from the State to the Church to elect, could be 
granted. Well, then the Dean and Chapter proceeded to 
elect, or rather to confirm the election of the Crown; for really, 
as we all know, the said Dean and Chapter have no more power to 
elect, in the proper sense of the word, than they have to choose a 
commander-in-chief for the Army. And, this done, then the State 
again stepped in ‘‘to confirm the election ’’—and, of course, required 
payment tor the work. ‘The State has permitted the Church to 
elect you, Sir. The Church has elected you, but you are not yet a 
perfect Bishop; you need the final seal of the State, and for this 
al:o you must pay. Our Secretary of State requires of you another 
47 14s. Gd. ; our Attorney-General another £9 i8s, 6d. ; our ‘ Petty- 
bag’ this time must have £48 28. 10d. There now, as far as we 
are concerned, you are a true Bishop. By-the-by, we shall 
have something to say about your temporalities—but of that 
hereafter.’”, And now came the Church's turn to put my Lord 
Bishop under the screw. The Archbishop of Canterbury charges 
for his ** fiat’? £21. The Vicar-General, for pth Fam not 
named, gets £21, 
‘*shell out’ to the tune of £20. Something called an “installation 
mandate’’ cost £10. The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury 
modestly demand £5 10s., and then, besides a few guinea fees not 
worth mentioning, there are £12 12s. for gloves at the consecration ; 
and then the transmutation is complete. But all these processes had 
reference to the Bishop spiritual. If he could have been content to 
stop here—perform his spiritual duties, and eschew all honours and 
protits—I suppose he might have escaped all further bleeding. But 
u Bishop is a Peer, and as such must do homage to the Queen; and 
for this he had to pay £94. 
with valuable temporalities; and these the State takes cognisance 
of, and in some degree controls, and for its services again demands 
remuneration. The Secretary of State and the Attoracy-General 
each ‘‘as before.’’? An official named Halfhido requires £22 12s. *‘ for 
seals ;" then comes ademand of 20 guineas for “ passing papers through ;” 
£3 108. for letters, messages, and parcels; £1 Is. for the Sergeant 


of her Majesty’s Chapel Royal; and £1 1s. for the Court Circular. | 


Here the process ende; and the clergyman is fully trans- 
muted, and stands forth to the world in panoply complete, both 
temporal end spiritual—a right rev. father in God, ageinet all 
comers, This, then, reader, is how Bishops are made. Does it not 
strike you as being eminently Apostolic? ‘The process, however, 
inust Vary according to circumstances, or, at allevents, the payments 
vary. ‘The instance we have selected is that of Dr. Jackson, Bishop 
of Lincoln. To make a Bishop for Lichtield costs £624 03. Sd. ; 
the translation from Gloucester and Bristol to Durham, £397 7s. 7d. ; 
whilst Dr. Jackson's total payment was £468 odd. 

It is now pretty clear that Mr. Laird never was requested to build 
wor-ships for the United States’ Government. Itis. however, I think, 


equally clear that he made the statement to the House of Commons — 


that he had been requested to do so in good faith ; he was misled by 
certain vague expvessions in his agent's letters. Mr. Laird is, I am 


reuaded, not the man to make a false statement, knowing it to | 


false. Neither do I believe for a moment that his agent was 
instructed to tell the United States’ Government that he (Mr. L.) 
was anxious ‘‘ to do something towards the destruction of elavery.”’ 
J suspect that this was not said by his agent. 
Mr. Laird never instructed him to siy it. Reported conversations 
are teldom trustworthy. Mr. Laird is a ScotclL.man by descent, and 
a shrewd, hard, practical man of business. Originaily, I dare say, he 
cared very little about either I’ederalists or Confederates; and would 
have built ships for either or both parties. His enthusiasm for the 
South was, no doubt, born when he got the order for the Alabama, 
and has increased in intensity with the successes of that wonderful 
ehip. 


built a ehip for the South. é 
speaks of himeelf as the builder of the Alabama; and in the corre- 
spondence touching the statement made in the House of Commons, 
which I have noticed, he is always spoken of as the head of the 
firm at Birkenhead. But is he still at the head of the firm’ If so, 
how can the said firm contract to build ships for the English Govern- 
ment whilst the chief member is in Parliament ? 

The Rev. Dr. Rattles, late of Liverpool, is dead, and at his funeral 
there was a grand gathering; and the Liverpool Mercury devotes no 
less than seven columns to a report of the ceremony and the religious 
services which were performed on the occasion, In short, the 


funeral of the worthy Doctor seems to have been a great event at 


Liverpool. And who was Dr, Raffles? perhaps many of your readers 


will ask; for, celebrated as he was in his own denomination, it is | 


certain that to the great world outside his name is utterly unknown. 
Well, Dr. Raffles was a Dissenting mini He was not a great 
man. He was not great as a scholar, a divine, or a preacher. The 
Independent sect has produced many men greater than he. But he 
was an attractive a very popular in the denomination to 
which he belonged for many years, and a very and charitable 
man. Many years ago I occasionally heard Dr. Raffles, when he 
was in the prime of life and at the zenith of his fame, and m 
estimate of him as a preacher was not high. He wasa graceful, 
eloquent speaker; but there was neither originality nor force in his 
sermons. I am not, however, surprised at his popularity. The 
highest order of preaching is never the most attractive. 

The old controversy as to the exact spot from which Julius Cesar 
sailed, with his 800 sbips, to conquer Britain is ~—— by 
the learned; and, as I walked over the disputed bit of French coast 
some two years ago, I will give you my opinion thereupon. The 
“Commentaries” tell us that the Roman fleet started from Pontius 
Itius, whence the transit was commodissium, and the point now 
mooted by Dr. Guest is whether this Pontius Itius was on the site of 
that 


Home of the stranger who's done something wrong, 


Roulogne; or whether, as he holds, it was where the little village of | 


Wissant now stands? The latter is the nearest, the former the most 
convenient, and there is no sort of doubt that when the Romans had 
established themeelves they made Boulogne their place of embark- 
ation, Still, it seems natural that the first trip of the invaders 
would be from the nearest point ; and, to any one standing on Cape 
Grisnez, some two miles from Wissant, the chalk cliffs 
stand out so prominently (they are — sixteen miles off), andthe 
formation of the coast appears to so exactly fit in with the term cov- 


Doctors’ Commons Library makes our Bishop | 


He is also, to maintain his state, endowed | 


I ara quite sure that | 


At all events, one thing is clear—ho would have Luilt ships | 
for the North, and, failing orders from that quarter, he has | 
By-the-by, Mr. Laird always | 


of England | 
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modissium, that it is impossible to believe that such as 
neglected a General on the look-out for cas 
Tothe gentlemen who quote the smallnoss of the bay and the barren 
character of the adjacent country aguinst the Wiseant 
I would simply say, inspect the place for yourrelyes. ‘The numerous 
sandhills and other indications prove clearly enough that in Cowsar's 
time the bay was considerably larger; while the lack of fortility, 
although a capital plea for changing the port when transit became 
| frequent, would scarcely be regarded by mere birds of passage, whose 
chief anxiety was not to linger pleasantly at the seagide, but to 
come, and see, and conquer the barbarians as rapidly as possible. 
But at best we can but form ingenious theories, We know, thanks 
to the incidental mention of a full moon, and, subsequently, to 
astronomy and Dr. Halley, the exact day of the month upon which 
the landing was effected; but from the time of D’Anville, who, by- 
the-way, pins his faith to Wiseant, down to that of Professor Airy, 


a spot would be 
y transit for his troops. 


| 


estuary of the Somme, there have been endless ditfe 
“> the precise locale. , kala 
‘articulars of conversations held with eminent men 

interesting to their admirers. We all like to know and speculate 
upon the daily talk of those known to us by their great deeds or 
wise thoughts. That Goldsmith wrote like an angel and talked 
like poor Poll, that Dante was taciturn or satirical, Butler sullen 
or biting, Addison reserved, Dryden slow and dull, Fox animated 
and unflagging, are each points of information upon which an essay 
on character _— be founded. A blind gentleman who has been 
talking with Mr. Thomas Carlyle has ministered to the public 
taste by giving very full particulars of a conversation he recently 
held with that philosopher. 1 don’t know whether the exposer of 
poner: intended his talk to be first published in Amer 
quently 


tences of opinion 


commented on here, but the sentiments expressed tally 


80 closely with some of his published opinions that there | 


can be no great harm in widening their circle of publicity, 
The blind gentleman appears to have caught a phil. 
sopher in a confidential mood, for in a few sentences of the 
reported conversation we have an eulogistic sketch of Mr. Carlyle’s 
father, an incident in Mr. Carlyle’s early life, and these very out- 
spoken opinions on the questionable advantages of education: ‘I 
am not sure but that we should all be happier, and better too, 
without what is called the improvements of the modern ages. For 


mine own part, I think it likely that I should have been a wiser | 


man, and certainly a godlier, if1 had followed my father’s steps and 
left Latin and Greek to the fools that wanted them.’’ Critics are 
not wanting who declare this to be the identical opinion expressed in 
Mr. Carlyle’s published protests against the frivolities of modern speech 
and thought, and I have heard it quoted as a sample, not of humour, 


So, whenever utilisation is 
spoken of, let us have the manner in which our drains are to bo 
made profitable clearly stated, gentlemen, if you please. 

The medical officers of the Crown employed in the Army and 
Navy are so thoroughly dissatisfied with their position, and their 
dissatisfaction is exercising such a prejudicial ctfect upon those 
services, that concessions from the Goverument aro confidently anti- 
cipated. The fact is, there is a dearth of candidates, and the heads 
of the London and Scottish medical schools have, somewhat unnecee- 
sarily, set themselves to discover why. The reason may be found in 
the constant struggle on the part of commanding offivers to ¢ 
the medical man of the privileges ond advantazes conferr po 
him by Royal warrant. So eeriously is this evil felt by the pro- 
feesion that, at a recent mecting of the British Medical Association, 
memorials were addressed to Lord De (irey and the Duke of Somerset 
| requesting them to make inquiry into the alleged grievances of oflicers 
who, wearing the same uniform, charing the same dangers, and legally 
entitled to the same relative rank as their combatant brethren, are yet 
virtually denied tho position due to them. That refusals have been 
made to these memorials is true ; but the question promises to settle 
itself without reference to the authorities, and by the ordinary lawsof 
supply and demand. Already the medical departmont of the Army 
is so short-handed and eo unpopular, that if a war were suddenly to 
break out, it would be impossible to even raise it to its peace com- 
plement; and at the present rate of rotrogression, it is said, both 
services will, in the course of a few years, be actually without 
medical aid. The students prefer the chance of success in the 
world to the certainty of mortitication in a messroom or a ship, and 
the Government will have both to augment the advantages otifered 


named. The inquiry instituted by the heads of the medical schools 
will result in an authoritative report, and will to that extent be use- 
ful. Meanwhile, the men actually in the service are sturdily dis- 
cussing their rights, and by persistent and active co-operation are 
effectually keeping the agitation alive, 


MESSRS. CGLAISHER AND COXWELL. 


Ir would seem that from very early times some men have 
dreamt of aerial navigation, and yet the first voyage in tho air was 
not made till 1783, and since that time very little has been effected 
towards discovering any method of steering by means of a medium 
which both supports and propels the veesel wo desire to guide, 
The means of ascending and descending have been improved, but, 


its ultimate course is concerned. The problem which remains, and 

is likely to remain, unsolved is, that of applying to an aerial 

machine some regulator which shall answer the purpose of a ship's 

rudder, with the all-important difference that, instead of the pro- 

enged power being distinct from the sustaining medium, there is 
ut one element to answer both ses. 

The notion of imitating the flight of birds is ancient enough; 
since, not to mention the stories of Abaris, Dmdalus, and Peter 
Wilkins, we hear from Strabo of the Cassnobat, who raised them- 
selves in the air by means of smoke; and from Roger Bacon of a 
flying-machine, of the inventor of which he himsolf knew the 
name, although he had unfortunately not seen themachine itself. — 

Coming after theee, we hear of a Lost of advocates for the possi- 
bility of flying; and Francis Lana, who believed that a machine 
might be raised by hollow metal balls, strong enough, when 


theory, | 


who quite recently mooted a theory that Cwsar started from the | 


ica, and subse- | 


| better, of aerostation. 


| ratus ueed :— 
| 
and to comply with the reasonable wishes of the memorialists I have | air, and its hygrometrical states, at different elevations, as hig 


| point by Danieli'’s dew-point hygrometer, 


once in the air, the balloon is at the mercy of that element as far as | 


exhausted cf air within, to resist pressure from without, but at the | 
same time £0 thin as to be lighter than a like bulk of air, refrained 3 j 
‘from putting bis scheme into execution, since he believed that | is occupied in controlling the motions of their acrial chariot, 
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Providence would not allow any invention to succeed b means 

of which civil government could be so easily disturbed. 
Following him, in 1630, was Bishop Wilkins, who proposed a 

| machine (not unlike that of which several pictures were published 
a few years ago) to be propelled through the air with sails l:ke those 

| of & windmill, Amongst all these theories, however, there were 

; Mone which succceded until the great paper balloon of the 
Montgolfiers ascended from the Chiteau de la Muetto, near Passy, 
in 1783. From that time to the present considerable improvements 

have been made, until we seem at least to have acquired tolerably 

complete control over the balloon, as far as regards its ascent and 

descent in the air. The means of navigating it are still undig- 

covered ; but he would be a bold man who should pronounce such a 

discovery to be impossible, since within the memory of some of our 

| readers many so-called impossible means of locomotion have been® 
universally adopted, aud arenow a matter of everyday experience, 

One of the claims which was urged at the outeet by the 

Montgolfiers on bebalf of balloon ascents was that they would afford 

| Opportuuities for observing some atmospheric phenomena which 

| could not otherwiso be recorded, and that the knowledge of many 

| useful scientific facts might be the result. They also indicated one 

| of the uses to which balloons have been put with more or less success 
ever since—that of taking military observations of the position of 

| the enemy. Unfortunately, tho scientific purposes to which for the 

| first few years of their invention balloons were applied, soon gave 

| place to their use as ae | sensational adjuncts to popular amuse- 
ments at tea-gardens and other outdoor resorts, and with the 

inevitable consequence of additional danger in the shape of fire- 

| works, suspended poneys, monkeys, or acrobats. To this, and to 

| some Ray. rat sara Eyre blog pede: Sy course, the consequence, 

| may be attribu © neglect into which the sci i 

seemed to fall for a time. . pede cies 2 
The real purpose to which these machines may be devoted ig 

however, once more recognised, and by again uniting balloon ascents 

to careful scientific observation, Mr. Glaisher, and his practical 

colleague, Mr. Coxwell, have once more roused genuine public 

interest in the results of their aerial voyages. 

| _ Mr. Glaisher has been long known as the principal of the Meteoro- 
logical Department. in the Royal Observatory at Greenwich ; ani 

uniting to great scientific knowledge the constant habit of ona 

observation, is eminently calculated to undertake experiments which 

| require methodical exactness under circumstances in which few 
ae could be either exact or methodical. In Mr. Coxwell he has 
ound an able coadjutor, who has for years devoted himself to the 

study of ballooning, and, as the accounts of their recent voyages 

— Legere just oe and quiet knowledge of the 
esources at; his command which alone can prevent d. i 

present position of aerial navigation. ceadlaiasi 
We, in common with other newspapers, have from timo to 


} 


On the subject of such movement by means of scrow- 
M. Babinet expresses himself as follows :— 

MM. Nadar on De la Landelle have conetructe 
receives its propulsion by means of epringe, and which rises i 
and all, without any other action, VThee little engines aa fratier tg n 
fectly automative, and find a fulcrum in the air. The form of the rerew- 
propellers remains to be studied, as well as the nature of the steam-engine 
which is to provide the force of locomotion ; bat, as a large model ia always, 
in a mechanical point of view, more advantageous than dng 
we may here bully gay tha 


propellers, 


d a little apparatus, which 


. : proseribe, 
: ng considered the directing of belloons 
a problem rich is not only insoluble bat 
to screw-propellera, they ild be possessed of great velocity, 

but a great. many may be applied so ns to work tog ther, A spring will give 
the propellers a regular motion, and the steam-cngine, made of toin metal 

ja only to keep the spring constantly tight. This spring will act asa fly for 
the motive power. As to the necessary velocity, I may say that on the 
Seine a screw-steamer, the screw of which had a distance of a metre between 
the threads, and which m’ght have performed a kilometre in 800 revolutions 

only went 200 metres when it turned slowly, whereas it went 800 metres 
when turned fast. The advantageous effect of rapidity consists in this, that 
the air, obliged to yield to the impulse, has not time to escape from under the 


| screw, and is strongly compressed. For this same reason a pSrachute descenda 


slowly, because, to escape from under it, the air must fetch a consid: 
compass, which ia effected at the expense of the descent, _— 


Whatever may be the result of the proposed invention, ¢ 
Giaisher and Coxwell must be accorded the crodit’ of her 
commenced a new era in the science of ballooning, or, if they like it 


In an account of his ascents, recontly published, Mr. Glaish 
thus desoribes the objects aimed at and the instruments ond appe- 


The primary objects were—The determination of the temperature of the 


‘h as possible. 

na J =: of the dew- 
oxy Regnanit’s condensing hygro- 
, meter, and by dry and wet bulb thermometers as ordinarily used, oo wa as 


when under the influence of the aspirator ; 20 that considerable volu 

air were made to pass over bot: their bulbs, at different elevations, hen 
| as possible, but particularly up to those heights where man may be resident 
| or where troops may be located, as in the high lands and plains of India, 
| with the view of ascertaining what confidence may be placed in the use of 

the dry and wet bulb thermometers at those e levations, by comparison 
| with the results as found from them, and with those found direotly by 
| Daniell’s and Regnault’s hygrometers, and to compare the results as found 
| from the two hygrometers together ;—to compare ths readings of an aneroid 

barometer with those of a mercurial barometer up to five miles ;—to deter- 
mine the electrical state of the air ;—to determine the oxygenic condition of 
the atmosphere by means of ozone papers ;—to determine the time of vibration 
| of a magnet on the earth, and at different distances from it ;—to collect air at 

different elevations ;—to note the height and kind of clouds, their density and 
thickness ;—to determine the rate and direction of different currents in the 
atmosphere, if possible ;—to make observations on sound ;—to note atmo- 
| spherical phenomena in general, and to make general observations, 

The instraments used were mercurial and aneroid barometers ; dry and 
wet bulb thermometers; Daniell’s dew-point bygrometer ; Regnault’s con- 
densing ot joa moernaly maximum and minimum thermometers ; a magnet for 
| horizontal vibration ; hermetically-realed glass tubes, from which air had 

been exhausted ; ozone papers ; and an electrometer Jent by Professor W. 
Thomson, of Glasgow. ‘ 


On Mr. Glaisher, of course, the task of observing and noti 
| atmospheric phenomena devolves, while the work of covcmine ae 
balloon falls to Mr. Coxwell's share. Both gentlemen have their 
attention fully occupied, the duties undertaken by Mr. Glaisher, 
ie y, requiring great care and unflagging attention, as he 
as to observe and record the phenomena exhibited by several 
instruments at the same moment. The results of his observations 
are of great interest and value to the learned, although, to the 


The secondary objects were—To determine the temperatu 


uninitiated in scientific matters, many portions of his reports 
| perhaps be rather fF Our Illustration shows Mr. G i bag f 
the act of watching his various instruments, while his 


colleague 
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THE MARIA WOOD, AT RICHMOND. 

Tire old City barge of the Thames Navigation Committee, named 
the Maria Wood, must be associated in the minds of many of the 
citizens of London with everything that is agreeable—pleasant 
‘ pionies’”? with some, delightful people with others, and rich 
turcle and venison with many more. It would be a large volume 
that recorded fully the number of good dinners eaten, the number 
of matrimonial engagements, happy and pabaeg made, and the 
number of pleasant days spent on board by the good citizens of 
London pa their wives and families. The illustration of this 
favourite vessel, which we publish this week, will, we are sure, 
interest many of those who have had the advantage of visiting it. 

‘The Maria Wood was built by that department of the executive 
of tho Corporation of the city of London called the Thames Navi- 
gation Committee, and was supposed to be required to enable the 
members to examine into the state of the conveniences for 
navigating the Thames—such as the towing-paths, locks, weirs, 
banks, bridges, aod other works which they maintained, 
between Putney Bridgo and Staines—as well as for carrying 
out some mysterious annual examinations of the swans 
located upon the river, and which are in some way associated 
with the dignity of the Lord Mayor. ‘This, however, was 
only the theory of the matter; the reality was that this ornamental 
pleasure-bargo was used solely for the recreation of the City authori- 
ties and their wives and families, and was occasionally lent to the 
City companies for che same purpose ; the real business of the com- 
mitteo being done in a small vessel or shallop called the ‘¢ Pindar, 
and which was used as a tender to the City barge. : 

The present barge, the Maria Wood, the subject of our Illustration, 
is not the first of its kind, for she succeeded one named the Crosby. 
The Maria Wood is about thirty or forty years old—that is, her upper 
works are, her hull having been rebuilt some few years since. The 
altered arrangements recently made in reference to the conservancy 
of the Tnames rendered this barge useless, and she was offered for 
sale. A few eminent citizens, desirous of preserving an object asso- 
ciated with pleasant recollections, became the purchasers. She is 
now owned by them, and is occasionally let out to the City companies 
and other parties for excursions, She is much too large and un- 
wieldly for travelling any distance ; her voyagee, therefore, have 
always been of the shortest possible kind, invariably between Kew 
and the neighbourhood of Teddington Lock and back. She ordi. 
narily lies an hour or two at Teddington, to enable the company to 
dine at their leisure. : 

Tho Maria Wood is 2 wall-sided barge-built vessel, as long as one 
of those old frigates which earned tho British Navy its brightest 
laurels. She has a long, flush deck for dancing upon, and a fine 
dining-room below. She is richly ornamented with gilding, as well 
as sculptural painted decorations at the head and stern. Tne ladies’ 
saloon in the after part is elegantly fitted up. With abundance of 
flags, a military band on board, the deck covered with tastefully- 
dressed ladies, and surrounded with small boats crowded with 
spectators, and relieved by the fine background of trees, with which 
gho harmonises exceedingly well, the ‘City barge,’’ as she is called, 
has rather a grand appearance when passing along the river between 
Kew and Teddington. 


ACCIDENT AT BLACKFRIARS BRIDCE. 
On Saturday last an accident occurred at the works now in 
gress for the erection of viaduct for the London, Chatham, and 
over Railway, across the ‘Thames at Blackfriars. Immense masses 
of scaffolding for laying the foundations of the bridge have been 
raised at intervals right across the river, leavin here and there 
open spaces in a line with the arches of the old bridge for the 
purposes of tho navigation. As usual in great engineering 
undertakings, travelling cranes are employed for carrying 
materials along the Jine of operations, and especially for lifting 
masses of granite which are being used in the structure. They 
ran on lines of rail, and can be readily moved from place 
to place. Ono of these cranes—a ponderous thing of itself—was 
being transferred from one part of the works to another on Saturday 
afternoon, about three o'clock. It was worked, in the process of 
removal, by seven or eight men, whom it carried aloog with it, when, 
in crosting one of the spans left free for the navigation, a beam of 
wood on which the machine travelled gave way, and the crane, with 
the whole of the men upon it, fell sidewise, with a fearful crash, 
into the river, from a height of about 40ft. A barge, with 
two men on board belonging to Brentford, was passing below 
at the time of the accident, and one of them was a 
injured. Two, if not more, of the seven or eight men who fell wit! 
‘the traveller,” were so much injured as to render their removal 
to an hospital necessary, and one poor fellow lost his life on the 
occasion. His body was found on Wednesday in an advanced state 
of decomposition on the Middlesex shore of the river, a little above 
the gasworks on the western sido of the bridge. Thero is a severe 
cut on the head, which seems to indicate from its depth and position 
that the unfortunate man was first stunned by a blow from some of 
the falling machinery, and was then drowned from inability to save 
himself. A minute or two before the accident a river steamer 
crowded with passengers passed the spot where the crane and the 
broken timber fell, and the ple on board had thus a narrow 
escape. Daring the whole of Sunday the bridge was crowded with 
people talking over the accident, and watching the operations for 
raising the traveller from the bed of tho river, where it endangered 
the navigation, already sufficiently intricate while these engineering 
works are in progress, ‘The fragments of the broken crane have 
been recovered. 


AGRICULTURAL HALL.—A flower, fruit, poultry, pigeon, and rabbit show 
was opened on Wednesday at the Agricultural Hall, and the exhibitions were 
numerous and excellent ; bat, owing probably to the extreme inclemency of 
the weatter, the visitors were extremely few in number. The flower show 
took place in the body of the hall, and the poultry, &c., were shown in the 
galleries. At this period of the year it is hardly to be expected that a flower 
show would be as generally attractive as in the earlier months, and, when 
the storm of Tuesday is taken into account, it will not appear enrprising 
that the show of flowers was not first-class, But the shortcoming in the 
flowers was more than compensated for by the excellence of the pouitry and 
rabbits; indeed, we do not recollect to have seen at any previous exhibition 
of the kind a finer collection, The dorkings, whet as regards their 
number or quality, demand a first place, The pigeons, after them, came in 
for a large share of attention; and, taken as a whole, the rabbits were 
siperior to any collection exhibited for some years. There were many 
features in connection with the exhibition worthy of notice. Messrs. 
Mappin Brothers hed three very large stalls, and on these were exhibited a 
large quantity of elegant silver and plated articles suited for prizes or for 
presentations, and from them Viscountess Holmesdale, amongst othera, 
selected an elegant cup as her prize. Their display of ornamental decoration 
in plate for the table forms in itself »n exhibition well worth seeing. 
Many other articles of utility and ornament were exhibited by different 
persons for sale. 


Tne DIsTReEss IN THER Nontn.—The weekly meeting of the Central 
Executive Committee was held in the Townhall, Manchester, on Monday, 
when the chair was taken by the Earl of Derby. Mr. Macture, the hon. 
secretary, reported that the balance in the bank was £310,588 0s, 10d., and 
that £140 18s. 10d. had been received during the week. The report presented 
by Mr. Farnall stated that on the 15th there was an increase in the number of 
persons receiving parochial relief in 27 unions in the cotton-manufacturing 
districta, as compared with the number 6o relieve’ in the previous week, of 
$82. The total weekly cost of outdoor relief on the 15th inst, was £9023 144, 8d.; 
in the corresponding week of 1861 it was £2264 15s, 9d. ; in the corresponding 
week of 1862 it was £7127 Is. 6d, Mr. J. R Kay eaid that the condition of 
things in the district which he represented (Bury) appeared to him to 
be more gloomy now than it was afew weeks ago. Mr. B. Ashworth expressed 
the opinion, as a member of the Cotton Supply Association, that there would 
not be more than 22,000 bales per week for consumption till the close of the 
year, leaving the stock in Liverpool at tnat time same as in the present 
month—viz,, in round numbers, 150,000 bales lees than at the commence- 


promise, based upon 

4 mem go hereto ja mere ng 
450,000 halea, equal to 250,000 American, were expected from the 
Turkish dominions; there would be a small increase from Italy and the 
Mediterranean Islands, an increase of 50,000 bales from Egypt, and of 
100,000 more from Brazil and Pera. They might safety estimate an enlarged 
import from India for 1864 to the extent of 250,000 bales, 
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THE LONG RECKONING. 


(Continued from page 123.) 


CHAPTER VI. : 

The Earl of Tintagel was dead, and he died as he had lived—that 
is to say, “hard ;”’ he could scarcely be said to ‘‘ breathe his last, 
or to ‘give up the ghost ;’’ for these euthanasian euphemisms seem 
to imply a calm and pious resignation of the immortal spirit, a 
peaceful extinction of the gradually-waning 1.1 Sees 

It is more accurate to say that he utterly failed in his last despe- 
rate effort to breathe, and that the grim King of Terrors wrung 
the struggling and reluctant ghost out of him with an abrupt, 
unceremonious grip of the long skeleton finger at his fat, short, 
apoplectic throat. : 

enever spoke after his first seizure, and lay snorting and grunt- 
ing in a state of coma till within a few minutes of hisend. 

{tis eyes opened at last, rolled vacantly, till, recognising his wife, 
they fastened on her with a deadly glare of hatred and rage, intensi- 
fying as consciousness cleared. : Aue ‘ 

He seemed to be striving to utter some terrible malediction ; his 
tongue refused to articulate; but no words could have been more 
expressive than that speechless anathema. 

A sudden change came over the lowering countenance—a change 
from impotent hate and suppressed rage to terror and agony. The 
eyes were strained wide, and frightfully protruded ; the mouth 
opened (showing the black and swollen tongue) with a spasmodic 
gaping of the jawbones; a livid purple suffused the features; a 
desperate orgasm convulsed the whole body. _ J 

The Countess shrank as if he were starting up to lay violent 
hands on her; but in the same moment the Earl tell heavily back 
among the pillows, and was dead. : 

Often as it had occurred to Ulrica to wish him dead, she could 
not see him die without shuddering qualms vibrating through her 
guilty soul. The freedom for which she had longed came to her 
with a curse which still seomed to glare upon her from the dead 
man’s unclosed eyes; and which gleamed with living fire, un- 
quenched, through Julia’s tears. , 

The doctor, with a stereotyped formula of soothing words, got 
quit of the chief mourners, and the chamber of death was invaded 
by a horde of menials. or 

To these simple-hearted beings tragedy in real life is as welcome 
as the scenic representation of it. 


| 
While gw Mas enjoying the sublime thrill of sensational | 


emotion in whispering groups about the death-bed, a fresh impulse 
of dramatic interest in the scene sprung up with the arrival of 
Strensal’s message to the doctor. 

‘‘Lord Gaveloch had received his death-wound.” for, of course, 
in the process of transmission ‘‘serious’’ could not avoid the slight 
additional emphasis which made it “ fatal.’’ . : 

The hand of Providence was visible in this apropos simultaneity. 


Josephine, Lady Tint«gel’s maid, as soon as she was in possession | 


of the particulars, detached herself from the ejaculating throng. 
She paused at her mistress’s door. It was a temptation to deliver 
the thunderbolt in person, but Josephine had some private reason 
pe denying herseit this additional luxury, and she went on to Lady 


ulia. 

** Madame la Comtesse knows nothing of it yet ?”” 

* Not a word.” : 

The newly- widowed Countess was lying faint and giddy on her 
bed, striving to hush her hammering heart, and steady her ague- 
shaken eoul by vain repetitions that all was over, and all would now 
be well, when Julia stood before her, with eyes that seemed seli- 
luminous in the darkened room. 

There was not even a pretence of sympathy or condolence in 
Julia’s look or attitude. She stood Jike an avenging angel, fuil of 
ruthless purpose—menacing, inexorable, but calm. 

Ulrica halt raised herself, and said, with an effort to command her 
shattered nerves, 


“I did not send for you. I had rather be alone. Why have you | 


come to disturb me in the first hour of =r widowhood ? 

**Your widowhood is more complete than you are aware of. If 
it were only my poor, injured father’s loss your bereavement might 
easily be repaired. It is a much severer blow I have come to break 
to you. A lover's loss is much more serivus than a husband's to 
a richly-jointured widow.”’ 

‘‘What does this insolence mean? How dare you speak to mo 
thus ? And whom do you venture to call my lover ‘’’ 

**Count Gaston D'Ardelay ”’ 

‘It is false! What do I care for a thousand such as he.’’ 

**T don’t suppose you care for him. Stall those we do not care for 
may do us irreparable injaries.”’ 

** For Heaven's sake, speak out; what has he done?”’ 

“T would have spoken out at once if you had not interrupted me. 
Count Gaston d'Ardelay has killed your—well, let me suy your 
friend—Lord Gaveloch, in a duel.’’ 


“Wicked girl! This is a cruel invention of your own malignant | 


I under- 


longing to shock, insult, and torture me to death. Go! 
If 


stand your motive—I do not believe your murderous fiction. 
your father had been alive you dare not have treated me thus.’ 
“And do you dare, shamel 
husband, whom you betrayed, against his own child who tells you 
now what ho died with on his lips, but could not utter, struck 
dumb with mortal agony at the knowledge of your treason? 
you may well gasp for breath and your teeth chatter. He read 
that touching epistle you wrote last night to reassure your jealous 
lover. Yes, wring your hands, not because there is blood upon them ; 
not because with those words of treason you slew him, but because they 
never reached their destination, nor served to dissuade your paramour 
from the rash infatuation which has been his death ; and because 
I have that precious document, as a full confession of your guilt, 
under your own hand and seal. Because I hold you in my power, 
and on geoues to let you feel what it is to sell yourself to the Evil 
One, and forfeit, by your folly, the wages of your hideous bargain.”’ 
Less than this might have sufficed to throw an average Countess 
into hysterics. Ulrica uttered several piercing shrieks, and throw 

herself from the bed on to the floor. 
The doctor was just 


As Julia went out Josephine rushed in. 
tho act of departure, and found the Countess lying on 


caught in I 
her oak, with fixed, staring eyes, beating and flapping the floor with | 


her hands, fitfully moaning and shrieking a lament too incoherent 
to be anything more than a sign of agonised distress of mind. 

Tho fit did aban 80 obstinate as might have been nf oag wd 
and, as we have dy seen, she found strength to get to the Rue 
Miromesnils within an hour after the dootor had left her. She had 
made out that Lord Gaveloch was not absolutely dead, and she 
could not rest without seeing him. 


CHAPTER VII. 

If human beings were endowed with the gift of h th 
would be no room at all in the world for grat ae ary Bt in 
exceedingly short range of human foresight causes, on tho whole, 
far less inconvenience and perplexity to the just than to the 


unjust. 

The virtuous, when they have done their best, leave Providence to 
shape their rough-hewn Sond to dispose of their propositions, to 
ome all things to work er for good, and to prove honesty the 


t the virtuous (who have done, wisely or foolishly, to the 
of their knowledge and ability) leave thus chiens % the ac 
hands of Providence, the wicked must equally, though not by any 
means with similar ageeeety, commit to the blindfold pagan 
evi, Fd comme breaks 2 a "en « on or unscrupulous followers 
on the ex would 
triumphant issues. o a 
And the evildoers have good reason for their greater anxiety. 


less woman, to appeal to the dead | 


Ay, | 


If things turn out something like what was hoped for, it doeg 
very well for the simple folk, who are in no danger of being found 
out; and they start atresh, without being much disconcerted even 

| if their plans be utterly overthrown. 
, _ But the outcome of crooked policy must be very exact to let 
double-dealers prosper. 

Things had fallen out, in some respects, pretty nearly according 
to Lady Julia’s scheme. Sho had brought about a duel in which 

| her predestined victim had got the worst of it; she had got her 
stepmother to criminate herself in writing; she had intercepted 
the fatal letter, and convinced her father that he was betrayed. 

But, though these events had come to pass, the result diverged 
materially from the anticipated programme. Instead of her father’s 
rage and indignation falling like a thunderbolt of destruction on 
Uirica’s guilty head and crushing her down into the dust, it had 
exploded, like too heavy a charge in a honeycombed gun, leaving 
the enemy’s position uncommanded. 

She had made an attempt to demolish Ulrica with the shock of 
Gaveloch’s death and her sudden onslaught of menaces and vitu- 
peration. This was done on the spur of the moment, and seemed 
at first partially to have succeeded. 

But before long she regretted her haste. 

She had too readily taken it for granted that Gaveloch was killed 
upon the spot. She no svoner learned that the Countess had 
lett the house than she began to fear that the account of the duel’s 
fatal result might have been exaggerated, and that Gaveloch might 
still be capable of comparing notes with her on the transactions of 


the last few days. 

This she had good reason to dread. As we already know, the 
interview took place. The harrowing details of the scene between 
that guilty and miserable pair need not be dwelt upon. Their 
mutual explanations revealed the fact of Julia’s intervention and 
mierepresentation on both sides; and two notes, written in an excel- 
lent imitation of Ulrica’s hand, on her own paper, and sealed with 
a tolerable reproduction of her own seal, proved to be forgeries, 

As these documenta fitted into the system of mutual misinterpre- 
tation, which Julia had laboured to institute by oral communication 
also, their authorship was not doubtful. Each of them ended with 
@ positive injunction that it was to be burnt as soon as read, But 
they had seemed so suggestive of doubts, and so full of enigmatical 
food for jealous suspicion, that Gaveloch had kept them to be cleared 
up hereafter ; and when his papers were arranged overnight, these 
had been put up, along with a tew last words of posthumous adieu, 
in an envelope within the packet addressed to Strepvsal. The 
| envelope was inscribed ‘‘To be given, if possible, to Ulrica, with 
| your own hand. If not, to be burned unopened.” 

By this time Gaveloch was much worse. The agitation he had 
undergone reacted on his physical exhaustion. His mind was in an 
eager, flurried state of painful excitement. His interview with the 
| Countess caused a wearing and wasting strain on his nervous 
| energies, that was, under the circumstances, almost a certain pre- 
| paration for fever and delirium. 

It Ulrica had been there, only to reassure him of her love, to clear 
| away the doubts that racked him, and to soothe him with the gentle 
| and healing influences which the presence of a true and loving 
woman sheds lke some anodyne incense around the bed of pain and 
sickness—that ‘‘if’’ expresses all the difference between love under 
| Heaven’s blessing and love under Heaven's ban. 
| _Ulrica was no good angel, and her ministrations were altogether 
| uncomfortable. 
| She gave way at first to ungoverned grief and selfish wailings. 
| It was her own irreparable loss, her own overwhelming anguish that 
| formed the burden of her lamentation. She made no effort to hide 

her despair under a mask of hopeiulness, in order to avoid distressing 
| and disturbing the sufferer. Sho even reproached him with his 

rasbness, and repined at the fatal want of contidence in her love and 

trath, and the impatient doubts, which had urged him to imperil 
| the life he should have guarded from all risks, if only because it 
was so precious to her, 

When she had exhausted the tears of the past, she fell to deploring 
her future prospects, aud the troubles and perplexities with which 
he left her surrounded. 

Gaveloch was in no condition to give her sound and reasonable 
| advice as to how she was to extricate herself from these difliculties, 
| The thought of them distressed him greatly in his helplessuess. 
| **My poor darling,’’ he said, ‘‘ my brain seems as if it was burnt 
| up to ashes. I cannot think of anything to help you. Lay your 
hand on my forehead, dearest ; that takes away the throbbing. Julia 
is a desperate character, and will stick at nothing. You have no 
chance with her single-handed; and I am cut down just when you 
want me most. I see nothing for it but to get Edmund to help 
us. He has seen some of her tricks at Naples, you remember——’’ 

**Oh, Ernest, how can you think of itr He would take her side 
to a certainty. I know he has the worst opinion of me, and he was 
greatly taken with Julia. Besides, how can I—what will he think, 
seeing me here? Qh! wretched, ruined, and disgraced that I am, 
what is to become of me? Oh, Ernest! Ernest! I shall die! ’’ 
She hid her face in her hands, and the tears streamed through her 
lingers. 

*: For Heaven's sake, dearest, don’t give way likethat. Edmund 
ra og knows you are here; and if youdon’t hold up a little, and 
| take the best means you can, there's no knowing what Julia will 
make of you. I tell you Edmund will do what is right. He isa 
thoroughly honest, straightforward fellow, and he will do something 
for you for my sake. At any rate, he will see fair play. And if we 
don’t let him know the real state of the case, very likely Julia will 
get him on her side, You may depend she will be ready enough to 
tell her version of the story; and when I am dead what witness 
will you have on your side? For his own sake, I should be bound to 
let him know what she has done, or she might actually succeed in 
getting him to marry her.’’ 

The idea of retaliating on Julia by destroying her prospects in a 
porsibly cherished matrimonial scheme, seemed to strike ULrica with 
a sense of something practical and tangible. 

**Go to him, darling; he will be in the next room, or the one 
beyond. Ask him to come here. It will be less awkward than 
sending for him by Francois.’ 

Ulrica was not far wrong in saying she knew Strensal had a 
bad opinion of her. Indeed, at that very moment he was heartily 
wishing her at Jericho, or any other remote and unfashionable city 
beyond the range of railways and telegraphic messages. 

e was impatient of her presence in the house, which he looked 
on as a reckless and brazen means of compromising herself ir- 
revocably. If Gaveloch recovered he would have to marry her at once, 
without waiting Resa a few months to ben 9) what are vaguely called 
appearances, ve appearan ind a pretty sample of the 
article there would bee save ollie : 

He felt sure she was harassing the remains of strength out of 
Gaveloch, and diminishing his chance of recovery, as well as 
d ig from the value of his life if he should recover. 

And then, he thought, what would Lord and Lady Crowbarnock 
say if they arrived and found Ulrica on the premises. He felt 
somehow that he should be ashamed of himself for being found, as 
it were, lending his countenance to such a scandal. For elderly and 
virtuous matrons have a sort of impression that offences against any 
ot the ten commandments ought to be liable to the forcible inter- 
vention of the police, as much as theit aud murder. Still, whatever 
authority Gaveloch’s parents might legitimately exercise in such a 
case, he could take no steps to get rid of her on his own responsibility. 

= door opened . these pe payee similar Loe raw and, gon 
a white, woebegone face, in which misery appeared to have got the 
better of shame, Ulrica came in. She pans her head and wrung 
her hands, and seemed as if she would have said something ; but, 
her words were washed away in a fresh burst of weeping. 

Edmund's virtuous abhorrence of the objectionable Countess was 
a little softened by the evidences of genuine distress, ** She does really 
love him, after a fashion,’’ he ught; and his toleration of her 
grew a shade more liberal as he reflected that, if (as was most likely) 
Gaveloch should not recover, she was gratuitously sacrificing 
| appearances in order to be with her lover. And this recklessness of 
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ulterior consequences, this absorption in the disastrous present, 
showed more heart than he had given her credit for. 

She made no salutation; she caused Strensal to understand by 
her silent gestures that he was to follow her, whee 

Gaveloch was looking eager and excited, with a restless fire in his 
eyes anda hot tlueh on his cheek. ; 

++ kdmund,"’ be said, ‘*Ilam getting wore, and my brain is too 
weary and flurried to yield any help to this poor dear woman, whose 
Jove for me has got her into terrible trouble. I shall not die easy 
unless I do my best to see her as well out of it as can bo managed. 
Worldly wisdam and a cool head are wanted. Will you help us 
with your advice? I have no one else that I can trust to see fair 
play. We know we are poor guilty creatures in your eyes, and we 
are duly ashamed. But we have been sinned agaiust, as well as 
sinning; and it partly concerns you to know by whom. Will you 
help us? I need not ask you whether you will keep our counsel 
inviolably secret,’’ 

** My dear Ernest, I fear no advice such as I can give is likely 
to be welcome. I had rathor not receive any special confidences, 
and I must decline to euter into any absolute engagement as to 
secrecy. I once was foolish enough to fetter myself in a blind 


compact of the sort, thinking no harm to any one could come of my | ¢he dancing, which is the chief attraction of those gardens, leads 


plighted silence, and harm did come of it. Unless you can trust 
my spontaneous discretion and sense of right to keep me from mis- 
using what you may tell me, I had rather not hear it. And in any 


case you had better tell me no more than is absolutely necessary to | 


my understanding the case in which you want my assistance.”’ 

Gaveloch looked at the Countess, whoraised her eyes with an anxious 
and alarmed glance of misgiving, and did not appear to be satisfied 
with Strensal’s cautious and conditional attitude of intervention. 

** The fact is, Ulrica is a little afraid that you might be inclined 
to take Julia's side in this affair. 
clearheaded, and impartial; and if you see proof of Julia's false- 
hood and treachery "—— 

**I should have no great difficulty in believing—I will not use so 
hard words as those; but-———well, 1t is enough to say I should not 
meet all charges against Lady Julia with invincible incredulity.” 

“All right! ‘That is his way of ley that he knows her 
already to be as shifty and wicked a young Jezebel as we can pos- 
sibly prove her, I tell you, Ulrica, there is no help for it. You 
are no match for Julia single-handed, and everything may depend 
on your taking the right course at once.’”’ : ; 

So it was agreed that Strensal should be put in possession of the 
facts. He protested against Gaveloch being allowed to do more 
than listen and confirm Lady Tintagel’s statement, which he drew 
out in lucid order by questions, And, when the ice was once broken, 
Ulrica became voluble enough on the subject of Julia’s misdeeds, 

Strensal had already heard Gaveloch’s account: the letters spoke 
for themselves; and, having a judicial turn of mind, with a certain 
amount of legal training, he very soon elicited the important 
features of the case. 

“+ Tf,’’ said he, *‘ wo can fix these forged letters on her by proof 


that would be good in law, and explain to her the pains and penal- | 


ties provided against the crime of conspiracy, she will have to give 
up the letters she in'ercepted, in exchange for her own fabrications. 
The importance of that intercepted letter is greatly diminished by 
her father's death. It might have been used as evidence in his 
suit for divorce ; but it can have no retrospective action on a marriage 
already dissolved by death, or on the validity of settlements which a 
divorce might haveannulled The easiest method of identifying her 
with the letters, probably, will be by means of the seal. 
seem to be from a bread counterfeit, but from a metal die cut in 
imitation. ‘There is a chip out of the edge of the U on the sapphire 
(examining the monogram signet ring) which docs not reappear, and 
the angle of the bevel does not seem the same. She must have got 
it done somewhere; and it we try a few of the handiest diesinkers, 
we should hear, probably, what sort of a young lady got such a job 
done by one of them. ; 

While Strensal was taking some impressions of tho sapphire 
signet he added a few words for Lady ‘Lintagel’s private ear, in 
which he ventured to remind her of the imprudence of remaining 
where she was a moment longer than was absolutely necessary. 

She should return to her own house, send for her relations (Lord 
Mascester, for instance, was a family connection, here on the spot, 
who would assist her in making arrangements), and in all respects 
occupy and carry herself as a bereaved lady who had duties to 


perform and a household to keop in order as well as a calamity to | 


mourn and obsequies to prepare for. 
Absence at pat a prs ight be int ted as a confession of 
guilt, and an abdication of her position and authority. If Julia was 
jeft to herself she might proclaim what she pleased, assume the com- 
mand of the establishment, and make, Heaven knew, what ecandal 
and confusion, Lady Julia must bo met with a bold front and 
shown that she, too, had something to fear, Lady Tintagel should 
bo kept informed of Gaveloch’s heaith and of anything which tran- 
spired. 
nay Sula, and, if it were thought advisable, he would, atter his 
investigations, give that young lady a few hints on the legal aspect 
of her recent behaviour. . ’ : 
Finally, the Countess was got rid of, and was carried away in a 
dingy fiacre, disguised in her dark draperies, to her cheerful home, 
there to tight her battles with her dutiful etep-daughter over the 
dead body of her late lamented husband. 
(To be continued.) 


Frexcit LIBERTY IN MEXICO.—A decree of the Mexican Provisional 
Triumvirate contains the following articles :—‘* No journal shall be foanded 
without the anthorisation of the Government. Every leading article shall 
be signed by its writer, and every reproduction from another journal by the 
verant. All controversy on the laws and institutions given to the country 
by its representatives is formally forbidden. Discussions on religious subjects 
are aleo prohibited, because they might compromise the sacred interests of 
the Church and diminish the public respect for the clergy. All journals 
echall insert entire, free of charge and without note or comment, the com- 
muniqués addressed to them by the administration charged with the eurveil- 
lance of the press. Every person named in a newspaper article has a right 
to demand, free of expense, the insertion, no matter at what length, of his 
reply to any observation made on him. After two avertissements any journal 
may be suepended during the pleasure of the administration, and after a 
tuird definitively suppressed. The Catholic religion is re-established, and 
shall henceforth be free. The Church shall exercise her authority without 
oppo-ition, and the State will consult with her in trying to find the best 
sclutions for questions that are in abeyance. 

AMERICAN INTERFERENCE WITH BRITISH TRADE.—A long diplomatic 
correspondence between this country and the United States on the sub- 
ject of the regalations established by the Federal Government at the 
port of New York as to the vessels trading to the Bahamas has been 
published. The correspondence originated in May, last year, when com- 
plaints were made by merchants and others in Nassau that the Custom 
House at New York required shippers there for the Bahamas to give bonds 
that none of the goods would be delivered at Confederate ports, and this 
they complained of as an undue restriction upon trade. It appeared that 
the restrictions were directed by an Act of Congress of 1861, Earl Iussell 
accordingly directed remonstrafices to be made against such restrictions as 
violating the Treaty of 1815 between this country and the United States, 
giving English ships freedom to trade in American ports; and in August 
and September last Lord Lyons remonstrated with Mr. Seward. Mr. 
Seward replied by maintaining that the restrictions complained of 
were internal acts of administration applying equally to American and 
‘ngiah ships, and be pointed to the vast increase of the commerce of 
Nas au since the outbreak of the war as a proof that the restrictions did not 
snterfere with the legitimate trade to thas port. Earl Ruseell replied that 
this was no anewer to his complaint, and it was perfectly lawful for Britich 
ships at Nassau to transship their cargoes for American ports. In his 
“egpatch, dated Dee, 17, he, however, expressed the hope that, no! withstanding 
Mr. Seward'’s defence, the remonstrances would have the practical effect of 
preventing the continuance or repetition of similar proceedings. Mr. Seward 
rejoined on Jan. 9; bat at the close of his arguments he gave the eseurance 
that the laws of the United States would continue to be executed in such a 
way as to afford no just ground for complaint of partiality or injustice, 
farl Russell, however, having discontinued the correspondence, hoping that 
his remonstranee would have practical effect, wrote to Lord Lyons again, on 
July 18, noticing the representation of Messra. Tootal, Broadhurst, and Co., 
that such a bond had been required of them when making a shipment to 
Nassau on the 13th of June last. His Lordship considers this as a proof that 
the interference of the United States’ authorities with the trade is still per- 
sisted in, and instructs Lord Lyons to address a fresh remonstrance on the 
subject. 


Gut 1 know you are reasonable, | 


She might mention his (Strensal's) presence in Paris to | 


| proved an immense success. Of all the months in the year August | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


MUSIC, 
Contrary to general expectation, Mr. Mellon's concerts have 


| would certainly, at first sight, eoom to be the least fitted for a 


| 
| 


| Beethoven selection to a splendid conclusion. 


It does not | 


theatrical enterprise. Everybody who can by any possibility get 
out of town has already left the metropolis; and it is but natural 
to suppose that those compelled to remain prefor spending at least 
the long summer evenings in the fresh country air to crowding into 
atheatre, It seems, however, that music is now felt by thousands 
to be an absolute necessity, and if it cannot be listened to in the 


| open air amateurs will brave the densest atmosphere to gratify their | 


favourite taste. The thronged state of Covent-garden Theatre 
suggests the idea that if promenade concerts were continued all the 
Soe round they could not fail to attract large audiences In 

aris, as well as in the chief cities of Germany, orchestral 
prices of sdmission are thus 
the performances being given during 
the summer in some og in tho outskirts, and during the 
winter in some suitable locale within the limits of the town iteelf. 
At present there is literally no place of entertainmen'. near London 
at which music is performed in the open air, except Cremorne, and 


concerts at low 
without intermission, 


them to be almost monopolised by the least respectab!e classes of 
society. If any enterprising man were to organise unpretending 
orchestral concerts, and continue them steadily throughout the year, 


we are sure that his venture would bo rewarded by eventual profit 


to himself, 
One reason of Mr. Mellon’s marked success we must seck in the 
excellence of the entertainments that he provides. His plan of 


| devoting three evenings in the week to special objects has worked 


most satisfactorily. ‘The Thursday “ classical nights’ 
naturally been by far the most interesting. 


have 
The programmes have, 


in each case, been very happily chosen. The first of these nights was | 


dedicated to Mozart, who was most worthily represented by the over- 
ture to ‘* Idomeneo,’’ one of the earliest of his operas, and the last and 
grandest of his symphonies, that which is now best known as the 
** Jupiter.’ The concluding movement is as fine as anything in the 
whole range of music, and, interpreted to perfection by Mr. Mellon’s 
excellent band, it aroused genuine enthusiasm aniong all the amateurs 
present. As a pendent to Mozart's most perfect symphony, his 
noblest concerto—that in D minor—was presented, and was rendered 


by Mr. George Russell with skill and care, if with some lack of | 
wer. The programme of the Mendelssohn night comprised the | 


otch symphony and the overture to Ruy Blas, both excellently 
performed, and the violin concerto (neither Mendelssohn nor Beethoven 
wrote more than one) of which a Mr. Richard gaye a weak and 
thin-toned version. In the third of the classical nights do- 
voted to Beethoven Mr Mellon framed the programme on a plan 
which might be extended with advantage, commencing it with the 
first symphony, which, by-the-by, is very seldom given, and, 


following this up with the violin concerto and the adagio of | 


the choral symphony, he was enabled to bring out in the most 
forcible manner the striking contrast between the early ard later 
styles of the great master. We cannot, however, sutliciently repro- 
bate his allowing the first movement only of the concerto, and the 
slow movement only of the ninth symphony, to be given. Nothing 
can excuse these barbarous mutilations on nights which are 
designated as ‘‘ classical.’’ The overture to ‘‘ Leonora’’ brought the 


nights the long ivstrumental pieces havo been relieved by songs 
which need no special mention. 

The oratorio performances have consisted of the ‘Creation,’’ first 
and second parts only; the ‘‘Stabat Mater,” and tho ‘* Hymn of 
Praise,’’ the ecloists being tolerably eflicient, and the chorus being 
draughted in great part from the rauks of Mr. Martin's society. 
Saturday evenings have been devoted to the volunteers; and the 
second of these special performances was made remarkable by the firet 
appearance of Master Willie Pape, a boy pianist from Alabama, 
whose musical memory is something prodigious, for he is capable of 
playing without book, and at a moment's notice, any one of some 
seventy pieces, 


brilliant school of pianoforte playing, such as Liszt, Thalberg, 
Herz, &c., are more freely represented. On the occasion under 
notice, Master Pape selected Liszt’s ‘‘ Rigoletto’? fantasia, and 
pleased the audience so much that they were not satisied till they 
had repeatedly recalled him to the platform. 

Butthough these special nights have been the most frequented, the 
ordinary concerts have been by no means destitute of interest. On 
Monday last, for instance, M. Lotto, the young Polish violinist, 
made his début at Covent Garden, and excited such enthusiasm as 
to warrant the supposition that he will prove the star of the oye | 
winter. He brings out from his instrument a splendidly full an 
rich tone; his phrasing leaves nothing to be 


terribly elaborate cadenza which he introduced at the conclusion | 


of one of Viotti’s concertos, and the daring variations on the 
“Carnaval de Venise,’’ proved that in executive facility he has no 
rival. On the following evening, the long promised orchestral pot- 
pourri on “ Faust’? was given, and with such success that we have 
no doubt it will form the chief attraction of those concerts during 
the remainder of their course. Mr. Mellon has executed his task of 
arrangement with remarkable tact, and has given his solo per- 
formers ample opportunity of displaying their proticiency. 

We ought not, by-the-by, to conclude without a brief reference to 
Malle. Carlotta Patti, who has achieved a greater triumph with each 
song that she has sung. Malle. Patti has exhibited at Mr. Mellon's 
concerts comic humour of which she had proviously betrayed no trace, 
and her highly original and coquettish version of ‘‘ Coming through 
the rye’’ 18 so thoroughly to the taste of her audience, that the 
first bars of this popular melody are no sooner struck up by the 
orchestra than the whole house bursts into frantic applause. 


THE ACCIDENT ON THE LYNN AND TIUNSTANTON RAILWAY. — The 
Great Eastern Railway Company are endeavouring to settle amicably the 
claims for compensation for personal iojury, &c., arising ont of the late 
accident on the Lynn and Hunstanton line. In a considerable number of 
cases terms have already been satisfactorily adjusted. The wounded have 
recovered, or are progressing favourably, except one Iady, a Mre. Laird, 
who still lies in a critical state, Since the occurrence of the disaster the 
directors of the Great Eastern Company have given strict orders to have the 
fences of the entire system carefully attended to. 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEX1CO.—Much surprise has been occasioned 
in Frankfort in consequence of whe Consul-General of the United States 
having hoisted the Mexican fing side by side with that of his own country. 
The circumstance is explained by the fact that some time ago, at the request 
of General Juarez, the Cabinet at Washington consented to their agents 
abroad representing the Mexican Republic in the event of the country falling 
into the hands of the French. The despatch of Mr. Seward intimating com- 
pliance with this request is dated in March last, and it explicitly states that 
under no circumstances would the United States tolerate the introduction 
into Mexico of any other form of government than the republican, 


A Rore BRIDGE.—The newspapers have lately described a mode of com- 
munication across the Kiver Dee, at Abergeldie, near Balmoral, “ by means 
of a rope suspended by two poles rigg d with pulleys.” It may not be unin- 
teresting to know that one of these poles was a magnificent ash-tree, 


probably rome centuries old, but now deprived of its head; the other, the | 


stem of a very substantial fir-tree, fixed in the ground on the opporite 
side of the river, Between them, on a strong rope, is suspended 
a cradle, capable of containing not only “ parc-ls,” but two persons. 
This cradle descends by its own weight from one side, and is work up ‘he 
ascent on the other by the hands of the person crossing. In the year 1529, 


at the tine of the great floods in the riversin the north of Scotland, all | 


means of communication across the Dee, for sixty miles, was inter- 
rupted, except this ‘primitive contrivance.” One stone bridge was 
washed away and three others rendered impassable. This “ primitive con- 
trivance” (or fly-boat, as it is called) has also had {te misfortunes, 
One winter's night, some years ago, the rope broke, and a young man and his 
bride were drowned in the river below. In days before railways, but after 
mails had been greatly accelerated, letters reached this distant region every 
alternate day, on the fourth morning, from London, The postman 6 horn 
was the signal for the “fly-boat” in which he crossed with his letters; and, 
after having finished his breakfast with as much dispatch as was needed in 
those days, he recrossed the river by the same conveyance ; and, having 
rejoined his horse bearing the mail, he continued his journey up the country 
to Braemar.— Builder, 


continued | 


On each of these | 


This extensive repertoire includes the names of | 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and Weber; but composers of the more | 


esired, while the | 
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| THE FETE NAPOLEON AT PARIS. 
Avovust 15. 


At six o'clock of the morning a salute of twenty-one shots fired 
from the old cannon captured at Austerlitz and Marengo by ‘the 
first man '’ announced the commencement of the féte. As e0on as 
the last ‘boom’? had spent its solemn thunder over the city and 
died out in the distance the church bells rang out as merrily as if 
they were proclaiming the union of Legitimist with Imperialist, 
Orleanist with Republican, Moderate with Red, and the Clerical 
faction with the ‘* party of Reason.” 

_ But no one talks politics on the 15th: the fate of Poland, tho late 
victories in Mexico, the eternal question d’Orient, and the no less 
terrible war in America, are thrown aside with the garments of 
everyday wear. It is the great Roman Catholic festival of the 
Assumption of the Virgin, as well as the Féte Napoleon. The 
vivacious Parisians have hardly time to discuss the death of 
their celebrated artist Delacroix, who expired on Thursday morning, 
at the age of sixty-five; they put on their holiday garments and 
their holiday thoughts, and turned out on te the asphalte pavement 
in brilliant costumes and high spirits, 

First, for the bulletin. Who is to be promoted, and who is to be 
pardoned? Messieurs Ney and Fleury are to be Generals of Division; 
nine Generals of Brigade are to receive a similar advancement; ten 
Colonels are to be made Generals of Brigade; those who are already 

sessed of that ‘star of the brave,” the Legion of Honour, are to 
promoted to some higher rank; those who have not the cross are 

either to have it or be promised it; and 1396 criminals, convicts 
working at the galleys or in penal settlements, are to be pardoned or 
receive a commutation of their punishment. 

The heat lust Saturday was intense, and tho dust of a density 
only felt in white, brilliant, blinding Paris. In the morning 
the crowds we met were composed chiefly of ‘the people,’ who 
walked about, chatting, gesticulating, and grimacing with an air 
of carnival upon them as they looked on the preparations of what 
they were to see when they should see. Happy were those donnes 
who had secured tne arm of a red-breasted artilleryman, and equally 
joyous were the modis/es who had captured a commis! Here and 
there a lively young fellow of about five and forty produced a penny 
trumpet and ‘‘ too-too-tooed’’ with considerable humour; but 
he was too early. A fow laughed; but the majority only pitied 
the man, who did not know how to economise his powers of 
amusement and enjoyment, so that they might last him through the 
| entire day. 

At one o'clock the theatres opened Spectacle gratis! And 
| blousains and women with handkerchiefs for headdresses waited at 
| the doors tor two and three hours, The heat poured down upon 
| these unhappy people till the heads of the gamins seemed to smoke 

with moisture. Near each thirsty and perspiring crowd the 
| limonadiers, the marchands de coco, and the sellers of fruit drove a 
brisk trade, and the children drank with a gusto worthy of a better 
| beverage. At last, just as their fainting spirits were exhausted, the 

well-known sounds of bolts and bars were Leard, and welcomed with 
| asubdued joy. Hundreds had stood long and ge with the 

dust in their eyes and, as Mr. Arthur Sketchley’s Mrs, Brown 
expresses it, ‘‘the sun a settin’ in the amall of their backs.’’ 
Standard dishes of Ravine, Corneille, and Molivre, and popular plata 
of Auber, Offenbach, Brisebarre, Sardou, Dennery, Dumanoir, and 
our own Miss Braddon were provided for their entertainment; and 
we may, therefore, fauly hope they were rewarded for their long 
suffering. 

Bat theatres, whether the admission be free or paid for, are things 
of custom ; and it isexternal Paris—Paris herself, Paris the town— 
| Paris, who triennially plasters her fave and assumes a youthful 
bloom of stucco, who withdraws herself behind light, leafy trees, 
which serve to fan her—VParis, who decks her front with enormous 
golden letters, as an old coquette displays jewellery upon her bust— 
Paris, who now and then rejuvenates herself with a fresh fountain 
or a new boulevard—that we would see to-day, always with the 
permission of Mossiours the sun and the dust. 

One of the singular sights of the streets is the multitude of beg- 
gars. They sclicit you at every step—the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind. Only on this duy and on the first day of the year do the 
police allow them to appear. The question suggests itself what 
becomes of these wretched people during the months between 
February and August and September and February? Or is it 
possible that they gain sufficient on those two days to last them, 
if used with strict economy, all the year round ? 

In large temporary wooden theatres military spectacles are per- 
formed, with real soldiers, real horses, real artillery, and, as your 
nose and eyes inform you, real gunpowder; but the smoke is an 
agreeable relief to the dust. The taste of Paris is too strong in the 
mouth, and, after so much fine plaster and strong gas tar, the flavour 
of saltpetre is agreeable. 1 would appear trom the military 
| spectacles that the Vrench are aware that they are a t nation 
and renowned for feats of arms. The lads in blue trousers 
are fired with enthusiasm when the inevitable French corporal 
kills sixteen of the enemy with a cartridge-box; and there can 
be no doubt that these pieces of modern history reconcile the 
youthful mind of France to blue wine, transport-ships, and 
embarkation, 

Small theatres, café chantants, roundabouts, ju en, ene men, 
barraques, where the science de Ueserime 1s exhibited, are every- 
where; and gongs and cymbals jar and clash, but cannot drown 
the hareh voices that inform you that you do not pay on entrance, 
but only as you leave the establishments, if you are content with 
the quality of the entertainments offered by the greatest artists on 
the planet. At one of the fencing-baryaques the maitre-d'armea 
introduces on the platform a demoiselle forte gentille, in short petti- 
coats, who holds in one hand a mask, and in tho other a foil, 
| ‘ Messiours the amateurs,’ shouts the perspiring professor, ‘‘I have 
| the honour to inform you that this —_ silver watch (here 

he shows an enormous timepiece) will be presented to him who 
can touch or disarm my estimable pupil, Mdlle. Louise!’’ Rollg 
the drum and brays the trumpet, as Mdlle. assumes the mask 
| and salutes. Three or four red-trousered soldiers, eager for the 
| honour of crossing steel with Mdlle, and tne possession of the 
stupendous timepieco, mount the platform. The maitre-d'armes 
gives them each a foil, and, holding the watch close to their eyes, 
thunders that all round may hear, * Is it for honour, or is it for the 

watch ?” 
| The wily professor has seized the French soldier by the 
foible. He feels that the eyes of Europe are upon him. ‘' Pour 
| Uhonneur,” he cries, as he comes to guard with a flourish, and the 
crowd below shouts. And the big watch is thus preserved to be a 
blessing to the professor's family for many fétes to come. 

At five o’clock the Emperor and Em drove along the 
Boulevards in an open caléche. On each side of the carriage rode a 
gentleman in plain clothes, and four other vehicles followed, con- 
taining personages connected with the Court. 

Despite the heat, the day looked stormy and threatened rain, 
but towards evening it was brighter. The grow eo thick that 
it appeared as if Franco itself was holding a monster meeting in the 
Chaups Elysées. When night arrived, the coup d il was most, 
brilliant, so brilliant as to be indescribable. Let our readers ima, ing 
one of the fétes desoribed in the ‘* Arabian Nights,”’ and multiply it 
by as many figures as they can get into one line, and they may form 
some idea of it. The fireworks were magnificent. Serpents of flame 
rose in the air and spat out crowns, coronets, and stars off tire. 
Flowers, and moss, and leaves, and gas, and many-ooloured lampa 

leamed and glittered beneath trees laden with illuminated fruit, 

‘rom the Gardens of the Tuileries to the Arc dela Triomphe waa 
one chromatic blaze. Military music crashed in the ear, and the 
qlemn roll of artillery shook the earth, and made the loaves, and 
the lamps, and the flowers, and the lanterns tromblo and quiver, 
Mappy was the lad of fourteen who gazed on this wonderful sight 
for the first time. Even thoso who had ‘‘assisted"” at the 
‘“‘Quinze’’ since the present empire confessed that the spectacle of 
’63 was extraordinary, evon for Paris and for the Empire ; inly, 
the like of it will not be seen again till August 15, 1864, when, if 
France should——. But speculation is beyond our province ; and 
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DAY IN PARIS. 


WATER TOURNAMENT ON THE SEINE 
DALLOON ASCENT WITH SATELLITES 
DISTRIBUTION OF ALMS. 


FREE ADMISSION TO THE THEATRES. 


HIGH MASS IN NOTRE DAMB, 
WHIRLIGIGS AND MERRY-GO-KOUNDS, 
DEPOSITING IMMORTELLES AT THE COLONNE VENDOME, 


no Ly 
fatigue 0: . 
no fiecteetions 


shipped Mgr of 
lances ; mass at 
Notre Dame, attended 
by tions from 
the great bodies of the 
State, and civil and 
military dignitaries ; 
the ascent of the great 
balloon, with its satel- 
lites gag ons, 
sha) ike horees, 
copa, = even 
babies ; e@ eager 
crowd at the round- 


abouts and whirligigs, 
that make spectators 


i and 

pore aro the ais. 
tribution of alms; and 
the votive offering of 
immortelles at the 

of the statue in the 
Coloane Vendéme. 


ALL’S FISH THAT 
COMES. 


not fish at all, nor fiesh 
either, as far as I know, 


but good, as Shakspeare 
for inward 


can ys “look two 
ways for Sunday;”’ 
his habits are solitary, 


in any 
proved a fool. 


swallows —— 
he catches, excep 


“ 

Br. Darwin, speaking of his 
comes”’—to his net, he wouldadd ; but ‘‘net”’ isonly metaphorical— 
word for artfulness. 
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No. 15.—ALL'S FISH THAT COMES.—(DRAWN BY CHARLES H, BENNETT.) 


i “ All’s fish that tunities 
voracity, says, ‘“‘ All’s iebe yplper 


Friend Shark has used his oppor- his fins have 
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THE ROYAL ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S COLLECTION IN REGENT'S-PARK, 


so well that hair has come out, sporcely, on his head. 
of metal spectacles to help his keen sight ; 
ped into a swallow-tail coat; his own tail 


stri 


tendency to mad practical joking. 


CHARLES DARWIN. 
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—— into a pair of 
indifferent legs ; he has 
gone into the loan- 
office profession; he is 
an Auditor, a Trea- 
surer, an Agent, a 

i , @ Direc of, & 
Tax Collector, a Philan- 
thropist, a Political 
Eeonomist, a Church- 
warden, an Overseer, a 
social reformer, a cha- 
rity commissioner, and 
& general fri d of 


another, it is expending 

his little savings with- 

outan adequate return. 
CO. H. B. 


THE ZEBRA AT 
THE ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS. 


THERE is no oxhi- 
bition in ornear London 
which can ensure 80 
large an amount of 
interest as the Zoolo- 
spec Coston, Regent's 

ark, since their at- 
tractions appeal to old 
and young, to people 
whoare positively brim 
full of science, and to 
the most ignorant rus- 
tic who everlaughed at 
the antics of a monkey. 
It would have been 
strange indeed if, not- 
withstanding their 
completeness, these 

ens had not dis- 
played an additional 
attraction during this 
year, because thero 
is so seldom a season 
in which they do not 
contrive to introduce 
some new feature, and 
we generally expect it. 
The latest attraction 


merly embellished, if 
it does not still embel- 
ish, the last page of 
the primer, the portrait 
of this really charm- 
ing animal generally 
sharing the pictorial 
Space with that of the 
“zgany;’’ their names 


— the only two 
= sin the English 
an 


immediately 
susceptible of alpha- 
betical illustration 


under the letter Z. 
We remember, too, 
some old impression 
that there was a still 
closer relation between 
the zany and the 
zebra, in tho matter of 
a taste for strangely- 


and mottled clothing, suggesting an erratic intellect aud a 


We wondered, as, doubtless, 


many others have wondered, whether it would be possible to ride 

a zebra, or to drive a coach with four zebras down Regent-street ; 

but in answer to our inquiries we were always informed that they 

were ‘‘untamable,’’ so that we left our zebra to gallop madly 

away for everin the woodcut. That ho did not gallop away is now 
t’ 


retty evident, for here he is safely stabled at the 


8 Park 


ardens, and quite tame enough for his present purpose. What has 
become of the zany in his absence hac not yet been discovered ; 
but very likely he too may find a place near his old friend next 
season; and so he may be of some use after all, and the primer 
will be well rid of him. 


ANCIENT KILN RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT CLERKENWELL. 
Meanwhile we shall have a good opportunity of learning that the 


zebra is not natural] 


accustomed to a solitary ~ since he and 
his fellews are found in troops, living on very hard, 
the mountain districts of the Cape, in Congo, in 


dry herbs, in 
Guinea, and ia 


Abyssinia; that there are zebras of the mountains and zebras 
of the plains, the former of which is distinguished by the edges and 
the hinder part of the hoofs being thick and convex, and the centre 


deep and contracted ; while in 
narrow and sharp, the hinder part 
We are also sorry to have our early 


brother of the plains the edge is 
and the centre concave. 
formation confirmed, and to 


hear that our friend is not to be tamed unless taken very young, 
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and even then with difficulty. Perhaps that explains tho reason of 
his having been so long in the primer. ae: ; 3 

The quagga, however, so culled from bis voice, which resembles 
the barking of a dog (and he may thank his lucky stars that there 


are Queensand Quinces, or he would have been in the primer too), is | 


tion to the zebra, is really tamable, and, we | 
cord of poet zeasen . y, i ? | various offices, amounting in all to nearly £ 


are bound to admit, a more sedately respectable-looking animal, 
though not nearly so beautiful. Ho» is less than the zebra, with 
shorter ears, and the fur of the head, neck, and shoulders is blackish 
brown, banded with white, which gradually merges into a greyish 


colour on the body. These animals are found in the same portions | 
ot the country as the zebras, but associate in troops amongst them- | 


solves. 


ANCIENT REMAINS IN CLERKENWELL. 


Tux curious fragment of ancient London represented in our 
Engraving has beea discovered, while making excavations for 
the extension of the City terminus of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, at a depth of about fourteen feet below the present sur- 
face. Respecting the antiquity of this relic antiquaries differ. 
Some say that it is of Roman workmanship; and certainly, ata 
firat glance, it looks something like the works of the Roman era 
which have been found in various parts of the metropolis. A closer 
examination, however, shows tha’ the tiles of which the structure 
is composed are not of Anglo-Koman make; besides, so far as wo 
know, there have been no traces of Roman buildings found in the 
London district west of St. Paul's Cathedral. On looking at maps 
of a date as far back as the Great [ire of 1666, we find indications 
of buildings on the spot where this discovery has been made; 
and, if the accuracy of thoso maps is to be relied upon, 
this structure must have been hidden from view for more than 
two hundred years, at least; but, as regards the actual date of 
this kiln, for such it has evidently been, it is necessary to go back 
to a more remote time, probably between three hundred and four 
hundred years; if it had been older than this there would have 
been indications of the straw marks which are to bo seen in the 
red bricks and tiles of mediwval manufacture. i : : 

Two thousand years since, when the Romans built and lived in 
the City, the site of the present railway station was a damp, un- 
wholesome marsh, unfit for human occupation. Since then, the 
ground has become elevated in a most remarkable manner, Sup- 

ing that the kiln was in existence four centuries ago, the earth 
Sas coreced it to a height of fourteen feet; and, ia order to account 
for this, it has been suggested that a large deposit of the debris of 
tie Great Fire might have been made here. 

The relic under consideration was discovered a little to the north 
of the iron bridge which crosses the railway, and is at no great 
distance from the Clerks’ Well and Clerkenwell- The building 
is com: ofjthin, flat tiles, and the workmanship is excellent. In 
the neighbourhood several encaustic tiles, which have evidently been 
spoiled in the course of manufacture, have been found, and the style 
2 ten indicates that they wero fabricated in the latter of the 
reign of Henry VII. It is therefore likely that this kiln was 
used for the making of those materials. Three arches support a flat 
surface, formed of square, flat tiles and concrete. This is perforated 
in various parts for the purpose of allowing the heat to rise from the 
furnaces below, which were probably supplied with wood. The 
railway authorities have preserved this antiquity as long as possible, 
for inspection; but it must in the course of a day or two be 
removed. 

In no part of the metropolis have greater changes been made than 
ia this quarter. Houses which sheltered a population of more than 
13,000 people have been demolished ; and, considering the condition 
of those dwellings, their destruction cannot be matter of regret. The 
rotting and filt! Bene River (or rather ditch) has been hidden 
from view; the horse-slaughterers have removed to Belleisle and 
elsewhere; yet still the work of demoliticn goes on. Sharp’s-alley, 
oxce of such unsavoury notoriety, with its catgut manufactory and 
other noisome trades, will, in the course of a few days, bo numbered 
amongst the matters of the past. In tho course of digging hore 
various coins—rose nobles, tradesmen’s tokens, &c.—have been 
found ; on one of tho latter is, ** Francis Oliver, his halfpenny.” 
Some articles of pottery of various dates have also been picked up. 

Seeing the great extent to which this spot is now inclosed by 
buildings, it would seem to be an unlikely place for a potter's kiln, 
bat an old inhabitant remembers potteries being in existence filty 
or sixty years ago on tho banks of the Fleet, near where the 
Clerkenwell Police Court now stands. 

To those curious in matters connected with Ol London a careful 
examination of the part of Smithteld, &o., which will so soon be 
removed would prove interesting; for, although the fronts of the 
buildings have in many instances been altered, the backs show 
that they existed prior to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. At 
Snithfield-bars there is a house much older than that, in which 
there is a very beautifully decorated ceiling. Some of the shops are 
quaint, and, with the exception of the glazing, have been very little 
altered since the Great lire swept away the greater part of the City, 
leaving only this and a few other fragments. It is very likely that 
in making the excavations here for the new dead-meat market 
and the railway, matters of interest will turn up. We hope the local 
antiquaries will keep a diligent look out. 


POMPELI.—A communication from Naples says : —“ Five fresh rooms have 
been laid open in that part of Pompeii which had been uncovered this year, 
not far from the Forum. I have visited those rooms, and was astonished to 
find in them a number of pieces of bread, which must have been wrapped 
up in napkins, the tissue of which is still in a perfect state of preservation. 
There has been also found a pretty real, having for motto the words ‘ Ani. 
Mo.,’ which M. Fiorelli, the learned inspector of the excavations, tells me 
‘was a proper name—‘ Anicetus Modestus.’ M. Felix Padiglione, the per- 
severing artist whp is reproducing Pompeii, in cork, at 100ch of its natural 
size, has just added con-iderably to that work, which travellers may see in 
the small museum of odds and ends which bave not been sent to that of 
Naples. It contains specimens of all the small bronzes, terra-cotta 
utensils, and other articles of private life, which form the riches of the 
Neapolitan galleries. The excavations of Pompeii, carried on w.th so much 
zeal and intelligence since the union of Naples to Italy, reflect the highest 
honour on the Government.” 

MEMORIAL TO THE LATE LADY CANNING.—A memorial which will record 
the name, and mark the last resting-place, of what was mortal of the late 
Lady Canning, has been designed in London by George Gilbert Scott, Esq., 
R.A, and will be accepted in Lndia, both as an expressive illustration of the 
ability of the accomplished architect, and asa fitting monument to a trul 
noble lady. The design is distinguished by chaste simplicity, combined wi! 
the most felicitous appropriateness. It is a Christian monument, and 
nothing more than 4 Christian monument; yet it is precisely such a 
Christian monument as might have been expected from the first of English 
architecta when called upon to prepare a design which should bear the name 
of Lady Canning. The material of the entire work is the finest Sicilian 
marble, A massive plinth rests upon the ground, carrying a low, coffin- 
shaped slab wrought to a depressed ridge, upon which is sculptured a floriated 
cross, having on each side of its shaft a shield of arms in relief. At the 
head stands the only member of the composition that rises to any height ; 
this is a beantiful example of an artistic gravestone, which contains, 
beneath a richly-sculptured cross, within an arched panel, the fol- 
lowing inscription : —‘* Honours and praises written on a tomb are at 
best a vain glory; buat that her charity, humility, meekness, and 
watchful faith in her Saviour will, for that Saviour’s sake, be accepted 
of God, and be to her a glory everlasting, is the firm trust of those who 
knew her best and most dearly loved her in life, and who cherish the 
memory of her departed. The above words were written Nov. 22, 1861, by 
Earl Canning, who survived his wife but eeven months, He left India on 
the 18th of March, died in London on the 17th of June, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey on the 2!st of June, 1862."" Thus, the epitaph to his 
wife, which is carved upon her monument, was written by Lord Canning 
himself; and its touching words gather a new solemnity from the brief 
sentence which follows them, that it may record his own death within seven 
months of hers, and his burial beneath the venerable historic vaults of 
West ninster. About the verge of the recambent slab is the commemorative 
inscription, which is expressed in the following words : — “ Charlotte 
Elizabeth, cldest daughter of Lord Stuart de Rothsay. Born 3lst of March, 
1817. Died in Calcutta, November 18, 1861. Wife of Charles John, Rarl and 
Viscount Canning, first Viceroy of India.” This memorial is being executed 
by the most skilful sculptors, under the immediate direction of Mr. Scott; 
and the work, when completed, will be one of the very highest order, and 
such as may be > age worthy of its panpece—serth of being regarded 
ek equal admiration and interest, as welli n India as in England.— Temes of 
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THE BURNING OF CAMPDEN HOUSE. 


WOOLLEY V. PoLe.—This case, which is of prtetaeh eal interest, was 
comm: need at Croydon on Tuesday before Baron bramwell & ; 
of tn, and is prctght to seaovee £1000 from the Sun Fire Ons upon a 
policy of insurance in case of fire on the house and stables of omega 
Mouse. It is one of five similar disputed claims for insurances effected in 

30,000, The company pleated, 
ont; and that the firo had been 
plaintiff. 

e, with Mr. Henry James 
Rosher were for the 
Gartn were for the 


among other pleas, that the claim was fraudule 
caused by the wilfal act or proeurement of t! 

Mr. Bovill, Q.C., and Mr. Sergeant Bailan’ 
and Mr. Merewether (both specially retaiuc)) and Mr. 
plainuff; Mr. Lush, Q.C., Mr, Denman, Q.C., and Mr. 


company. 2 
are more clearly laid before the jury, 4 very 


In order that the case mignt be 3 
e ‘ally execu vn House was produced in court for 
beautifully executed model of Compaen ~eeees rMi brick building in the 


their inspection as the case proceeded. 

old Elizabethan style, with tower. and turret, and parapet, and large bay 
windows, and gable ends, and projecting porticoes ; and it was altogether a 
very picturesque pile, ; E 

Mr. Bovill, in opening the cae for the jury, said that the besragict nao 
brought with a view to vindicate the plaintill’s character from the serious 
imputations that the pleas of the defendant involved. Mr. Woolley had resided 
for some years at Campden House, and early on the morning of Sunday, the 
24rd of March, 1862, it was totally destroyed by fire. The amount insured in 
all the policies was undoubtedly very large—as much as £29,000—but not 
larger than the real value of the house and fixtures and the furniture and 
pictares contained in it ; and the amount insured upon the house was not 80 
large as would be required to rebuild and reinstate this magnificent mansion. 
The amount insured upon the house (with stables and the private theatre) 
was £12,000; and as to the fixtures and fittings, there were £4000 
insured in the Sun and £3000 in the Hend-in-Hand—making £7000 
altogether on the fixtures and fittings, Then there were a fu rniture 
policy and a picture policy, which made up the amount of £29,000, 
No one who looked at the model before them, and considered the size and 
character of the mansion, would consider that it. could be reinstated for any 
euch sum as £12,000; and as early as July, last year, communications had 
taken place between the surveyor as to plans for rebuilding. After some 
time, there began to be raised some question as to the details of the contents 
of the house, ‘The claim was necessarily most voluminous, and it took 
months before it could be prepared. For some time Mr. Woolley was ill 
(baving narrowly escaped with his life at the fire), and it was necessary, of 
course, to refer to servants and relatives, and in the result the list made a 
volume. There were upwards of 700 items ; indeed, altogether nearly 1000, 
By degrees there began to arise rumours that the claim was not 
honest; and after the lapse of nearly a year, the oflices intimated 
that they resisted the claim on the grounds of fraud and arson. 
There had been no prosecution, no inquiry before a magistrate, no 
attempt to press home the charge ; but Mr. Woolley had resolved to enforce 
his claim and defy apy inquiry into its honesty. No doubt the offices bad 
made the most minute investigations, and had mastercd the whole history 
of his life; indeed, it had been found that inquiries most minute had been 
made of all his tradesmen, and even down to his washerwoman, It had been 
inquired, for instance, whether he usually slept in a night-shirt, because it 
happened that he had escaped in a day shirt. All the parties who had lived 
in the house had been examined by the attorneys of the oflices, and it was 
with the greatest astonishment he found that, after an inquiry had gone 
on for some time as to the value of tie farniture, suspicions existed 
as to the cause of the fire, and he found himself virtually charged 
with arson—a felony not long tince capital, and now punisbable with 
penal servitude for life, Coming now to the history of ‘be house, and 
of Mr. Woolley’s connection with it, the learned counsel mentioned 
that he had originally taken the house on his marriage. He had firet 
become tenant, and then in 1854 had purchased the lease for a sum of above 
£6000. In the lease there were covenants to repxir and to insure to the full 
value, and, in the event of a fire, to apply the sum received on the policy for 
the purpose of rebuilding the house; and when Mr. Woolley had recovered 
£12,000 insured on the honse, he would be bound by his lease to expend it all 
in rebuilding the mansion, Now, persons of the highest character would 
be called to show that the cost of rebuilding would at least be £12,000, the 
amount insured upon it. The difficulty with the company, however, had 
arisen more with reference to the contents of the house than the house itself, 
To the nature of the interior of the house, therefore, he would now direct 
the attention of the jury, It was no ordinary building; it was 
more like a palace than a mansion; it was a mass of quaint and 
curious carvings and gildings, and was filled with valuable collections, 
The learned counsel exhibited to the jury drawings of the carved 
work and other decorations, and, taking off the top of the model, exhibited 
the interior, so as to show the internal arrancement of the building. The 
great point to be observed, he said, was that the staircase ran up the centre 
of the house. At the top of the staircase was a corridor of large size. One 
of the canopies took three months to execute, being taken from the ruins of 
York Minster—from which it was purchased by Mr. Woolley—and another 
from Westminster Abbey. Almost the whole of his fortune, with his wife's, 
was expended in the decorations, and a considerable portion of his sister-in- 
law's. ‘I'he rooms were hung with crimson and gold; there were oak 
carvings and heavy candelabra and chandeliers, and Venctian and Bohemian 
gluss—everything, in fact, which was rich and rare. It was Mr. Woolley’s 
hobby, a3 well as that of his wife's family, to amass these curiosities, 
Old curiosity-shops were ransacked for the purpose; and such was his 
euthusiasm that he actually bought an estate in order to get at 
the carvings in its mansion-house, There was one room in the 
house nearly 100ft. long, extending the whole length of it, called 
the ballroom. The whole length of the baliroom was divided into panels, 
and every panel filled up with a picture, Such was the style of the house, 
and in the same spirit its owner acted as its master. He keptup a sumptuous 
and noble hospitality, and gave eplendid entertainments; and at last the 
house became quite remarkable for its character. The {6:e3 took place by 
night and day, and always with the greatest splendour. The learned counsel 
went on to state that numerous persons, especially a Mr, Temple and a Mr. 
Timbre!l, had been constantly employed in and upon the premises. Timbrell 
was dead, but his evidence had been taken, and it was to the effect that he 
had worked for years under Temple, and that the value of the work and 
materials could not be less than £10,000, and that £1000 bad been paid 
to him alone for gold for gilding; and as to the furniture, &c., he said 
it was worth £6000 or £7000, and of the fittings, £7000; yet the 
furniture was only insured for £5000, and the fixtures, &e., for 
£7000, The pictures had been insured at £5000, with a priced 
catalogue, deposited with the office, and which, indeed, did not include 
all of them, for many were left uninsured. The offices, indeed, alleged that 
the insurances had been increased. No doubt the insurances had been 
increased. In 1856 his client let his house to Colonel Waugh, and on that 
occasion thought it advisable to increase his insurances. In the autumn of 
1859 there were further insurances, in consequence of the entreaties of Mr. 
and Miss Coape—the latter of whom was interested, and had advanced £5000 
on the house and £8000 on the furniture, The business of the new insurance 
was, however, managed through the intervention of the agent, Mr. Freeth, 
who eaw the premises, and actually wanted Mr. Woolley to insure still more ; 
and now, forsooth, it was suggested by the offices that it was suspicious that 
the insurances should have been increased, although they had charged the 
highest possible rate—the “ doubly hazardous rate"’—on account of the age 
of the building and the drynces of the timbers. About the time these 
insurances were effected Mr. Woolley took a house at Brighton, and the furni- 
ture of a house at Tunbridge (which had been removed to Campden House) was 
sent to the house at Brighton, No doubt there were some things also 
from Campden House, but the greater part was from the house at Tunbridge. 
It had leaked out that the office intended to impute a fraudulent removal 
of furniture from Cam House; but the removal was not secret, and Mr, 
Woolley had actually insured the Brighton house furniture in the same office, 
the Sun. It hod all been done with the knowledge of the office; and they 
received about £130 a year in premiums, The real truth was, that Mr. 
Woolley was the party least interested in the question, and that the parties 
really interested were the mortgazces and the landlord. The learned counsel 
then proceeded to give a detail of the circumstances under which the fire 
occurred, The persons in the house at the time were Mr, Woolley, his batier 
Crozier, andaman named Temple, and his wife and son. Mr. Woolley slept in 
one portion of the house, and his butler occupied a room not far from him. 
He was awoke by some neise, and, upon his opening his bedroom door, he found 
the house was in flames. He awoke his butler, and he at first attempted 
to give an alarm to the man Temple and his family; but the fire prevented 
him from doing so, and be and Crozier were compelled to make their escape 
by a back staircase. They then proceeded to give the alarm to the other 
inmates of the house, and Mrs. Temple, in her fright, jamped out of the 
window and was seriously injured, an! her husband and son got out from the 
burning mansion by means of the fire-escape. Mr. Woolley bad nothing on at 
this time bat his ehirt, and he was removed to a neighbouring house, and, in 
consequence of his exposure to the cold and wet, for it was raining at the 
time the fire happened, he was rendered seriously i!l ; and this, to a certain 
extent, prevented him from giving the information that was required by the 
insurance companies so quickly as they wished it, 

Baron Bramwell asked the learned counsel whether he intended to give the 
jury any information with regard to the origin of the fire ? 

Mr. Bovill said they had Jno information whatever upon the subject ; all 
they knew was that no one was in the house but the persons he had men- 
tioned ; but the man Temple had stated that on the evening previous to the 
fire he had been engaged in frying sausages in what was called the green- 
room of the theatre for his supper, and this might account for the fire, as 
the flue of the chimney of that room communicated with a beam that had 
been found to be on fire on a previous occasion. In there old housea, how- 
ever, it was very difficult to tell how a fire happened, and he was not in a 
position to give the jury any further information as to how the fire in question 
originated. Mr. Bovill then proceeded to narrate some of the other ciream- 
stances ke proposed to give in evidence, and concluded by observing that the 
only issue the jury had to decide was, whether the plaintiff, without the 
slighvest motive, had ee re that property which it appeared to 
have been the sole object of his life to obtain possession of, 
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Miss Barker, sister of Sir George Barker, a lady who had executed some of 

the draw.ngs exhibited, was then examined by Mr. Serjeant Ballentine. She 
was acquainted, she eaid, with Mr. Woolley and his sister-in-law, Miss Coane. 
and she was often at Campden House, There was a profusion of pictores’ 
statues, and a great deal of gilding. There were more victures than wore 
hung up, and some were in Inmber-rooms. Many of them secmed valuable 
and they were allold, In the ballroom most of them were in the panelli g, 
and s9in the library. The house was exceedingly beautiful. The trniture 
was very rich and appropriate to the character of the howe. There wa. a 
great deal of ancient embroidery, and much of it seemed rare, The carpets 
were extrem:ly good. and in excellent order, “ velvet pile.” At the back was 
the theatre, and she had acted herself there a great deal in 1861, The theatre 
was extremely handsome, and the appoiutments good, and the * properties” 
sufficient. Mr. Woolley took a great deal of interest in the house. She never 
knew any one take so much interest in anything. Lis amusement and his 
sister's reemed to be entirely in the house. — She last saw the premises in the 
beginning of December, 1861, the winter before the fire. That was just before 
Mr. Coape went to Brighton, There was no change then in the farniture or 
fittings. She knew the house at Brighton, and she did not believe there was 
asngle thing in it which she had ever seen at Campden House, except one 
or two small ornaments, And when she saw the house at Campden-hill 
in December, it seemed tobe thoroughly furnished ; indeed, over-furnj~hed. 4 

Several other witnesses gave similar evidence, and this closed the first day's 
proceedings. 

On Wednesday Mr. William Frederik Woolley was examined. He said— 
I am the plaiotiff in this action. In the year 1547 I married a lady named 
Coape. Sbebad avery considerable fortune. I took Campden Honse imme- 
diately after the marriage. The rent was at first £200, but it was afvr- 
wards raised to £20, ‘This continued until the year 1854, when I purchased 
the lease of Campden House, which at that time had ninety years to ray, for 
£6000. Thehouse was in avery dilapidated state when I tookit. It was alto- 
gether out of repair, and many persona said I was mad totake it. [laid out 
considerable sums upon the building, both internally and externally. 1 titted 
it up gradually, according to my own taste, and the age at which the house 
was supposed to have been built. When 1] bought the lease the place was 
very much improved, but I continued the alterations afterwards, and the 
improvements were going on down to the fire. Whenever I saw anything I 
thought wonld suit me I purchased it. I bought articles abroad, and in 
country places, and, in fact, wherever I went. 1 once purchased an estate in 
Essex because thera was some remarkable carving in the farmhouse at‘ ncoed 
toit. I think I gave £1500 or £2000 for the property. The carving was of 
the time of Henry VII., and it was very remarkable. It was afwr- 
wards put up in the breakfast-room at Campden House. I bought 
a@ great many pictures boh abroad and in England. I purchased 
some of the old Italian masters’ pictures, which were not ro meh 
appreciated at the time, but which afterwards became very valuable. 
There were five and twenty panelled pictures in Campden House, and every 
one of those pictures was of great value. Some were by Spagnoletti, and 
others by Velasquez. I used to amuse myself sometimes by taking pictnrea 
out of frames and putting them in other positions, There were a great 
many framed pictures all over the houre, I had not a large number of 
looking-glasses, because such things did not suit the styleof the house. There 
was one large Florentine glass in the ballroom which was very beautiful and 
valuable, and the frame was most elaborately carved. My brother-in-law on 
one occasion said he should not mind giving me £400 for this glass if a room 
in a house he was building in the Isle of Wight was large enough to hold it, 
The house was full of furniture when the fire happened, and my friends used 
to say that it was like a broker's shop. A good deal of varnish was used to 
bring up the old panelling after some coats of white paint had been removed 
from it by my orders, I have myself used varnish for this purpose. Tue 
places where it was used were the dining-room, the hall, and the 
staircase. My sister and brother-in-law sometimes arsisted me in varnish- 
ing parts of the house. This was in 1861 and the early part of Is62. I 
never purchased any varni-h myself, A man named Temple was in my 
service, and his wife and a son lived with hm. Temple was oriyvinally 
employed as a journeymen carpenter, and I paid him 359, per week ; but 
afterwarda another arrangement was made. I should think I have laid out 
at least £7000 or £8000 upon the house, and I decorated ic and made it as 
perfect as I could. My wife's sister, Miss Coape, lived with her from the 
time of our marriage till my wife died. My wife and her brother aud sister 
took as much iuteres* in decorating the house as I did myself, My wife's 
fortune was about £22,000 or £25,000, ‘This was in Russian Stock, and pro- 
duced about £1000 per annum. My wife had a large fortune, besites this, 
from her father, consisting of railway stock and debentures, I borrowed 
£13,000, on mortgage, from my sister-in-law, upon Campden Houee and the 
furniture in it. I used to allow the theatre on the premises to be teed for 
amateur performances for charitable purposes. Gas was laid on in the house. 
For several years I only kepta butler, [ bad no stock of wine in the cvilar, 
and I only purchased small quantities, Besides the £13,000 I borrowed from 
my sister-in-law I borrowed £3000 from Mr. Borradaile, which was also lent 
upon the security of Campden House. In 1855 I let it to Colonel Waugh, and 
was ab nt to go abroal, but I and my wife took a fancy to an oli castle at 
Tunbridge Wells, and we hired it. No furniture was taken there from 
Campden House, Colonel Waugh tock away some of my property with- 
out my consent, but I was paid for a portion of it. While I resided 
at Tunbridge I had the misfortune to loze my wife and child, and 
my health was very much affected in consequence of these loses. I 
remained for some time at Tunbridge after my wife's death, and 
when Colonel Waugh left Campden House I went back there, and after some 
time 1 determined to yo to Brighton—this wae in 1559. I took an 
unfurnished house, a very small one, and the furniture 1 put into it was 
brought from Tunbridge Castle. ‘The rest of the Tunbridge furniture was 
sold by auction. It was at this time that I insured the furniture in the 
house at Brighton and in Campden House with the Sun Fire OMce. Before 
I went to Brighton the first time I entertained the idea of letting Campden 
House. Atthis time the mortgages to Miss Coape and Mr. Borradaile were 
in existence, and in 1861, at their euggesiion, the furniture was insured. 
At this time the turniture was not insured at all, and the furniture was part 
of Miss Coape’s security for the money she had advanced. Tuere 
had been some fires in the neighbourhood, and Miss Coape and her 
brother pressed for an insurance being effectel. In 1859 they had also 
pressed me to increase the amount of the insurance upon the building, which 
was at that time only insared for £2000, I asked Temple if he coula rebuild 
the house for £4000, and he laughed and said it could not be rebuils for 
£40,000, 1 communicated with Mr. Freeth, the surveyor to the Sun, and he 
sent some one to look over the property, and the office agreed w take an 
insurance for £10,000, In the year 1859 the amounts insured for were 
£12,000 upon the house and £7000 upon the fittings. The Brighton furnituro 
was insured for £3500, There were a great many pictures among the pro- 
perty at Brighton. They were insured for £2000, Before 1 went to 
Brighton in 1861 some articles were sent there from Campden 
House, There were a good many packages, because there were 
all the things belonging to Captain Coape and his sister and 
the servants, Some eilver articles were also taken, but I cannot 
say exactly what was actually taken because I had nothing to do with the 
packing them np. I was backwards and forwards trom Brighton to London 
several times at this period, and I think I had been at CampiJen House about 
three weeks at the time the fire happened. I did come varnishing myse't 
during this time. My butler, Crozier, occupied a bedrooin that was only 
divided by a passage from my own bedroom. The house was dirty and 
dusty, and, in order to protect the carving and the pictures, I and 
Crozier covered them with paper and cloth, The bedroom I have 
mentionel was not my usual bedroom, but I preferred it because 
it was more airy. Temple aud his wife and child slept in an opposite 
part of the house, and I was well aware that they were there. I went to 
town on the day before the fire, in the evening, about seven o'clock. During 
the day I had been engaged in covering up some of the farniture, aud 
Mrs. Temple saw me engaged in thia way. Crozier went with me to town, 
and we walked about together. I do not think it was more than eleven 
o'clock at night when I returned to Campden House. There was no fire in 
my bedroom; ard Crozier told me shortly afterwards that he had 
lighted it but it was not yet burned up. When I went into the 
bedroom I found Crozier sitting by the fire. I am _ very helpless 
from my illness, and Crozier always assisted to undress me, On this 
evening he told me he was going down to put the gas out and shut up the 
house, and I accompanied him and met Temple and his wife going up to bed. 
1t was my custom frequently to see the house shut up, and when I had done 
so on this night I went up to bed, and I was in bed when Crozier leit the 
room. J believe I went to sleep and waa awoke by some noise, but at what 
time I cannot say. I did not take notice. It must have been before twelve 
o'clock. I at first fancied the noise was in my servant’sroom, and I listened 
and heard a very heavy noise as though something heavy had fallen. I 
opened the door and found the house was on tire, and the smoke almost 
suffocated me. My first thought was the Temples, and [ tried to get to 
them, but was unable to do so, and I screamed or cailed out and went 
down a back staircase. Crozier, I believe, followed me, and we had rev: ral 
doors to open, and at length got into the garden, where I screamed and 
called for Temple, and then went round to Temples’ side of the house. At 
this time the flames were coming out of the large window over the theatre. 
I found Mrs, ‘emple standing at the window of her room, and I begged her 
to remain as I did not ece any sign of immediate danger; bet while 
Crozier was gone for a ladder she jumped out and was a good deal 
injured, The son was afterwards got out by means of the fire- 
escape. I did not sce Temple himeelf all this time. I had nothing 
on but my day-shirt. I never bal a night-shirt, but used to wear 
the same shirt all day and night, and put on a fresh one in the morning. 
I was removed to Mrs. Stevens's, in Gloucester-place, and saw Temple t ere 
for the first time, and was glad to do so, a3 I thought he had been burned to 
death, I was very ill in consequence of my being exposed to weather on 
the night of the fire. The whole of the furniture was in the honse at the 
time of the fire, and I am not aware of anything having been removed. 

The witness then emphatically denied that he had set fire to the house or 
had hired any one to do so. He had not the slightest notion how the fire 
originated, except that he had heard that there was a fire in the grecuroom 
of the theatre the evening before. 

Mr. Freer, of the War Office, and Dr. Hamilton gave evidence as to cir- 


A 


cumstances 
Mr. Woolley afterwards, Miss Julia Coape and Captain 
Coape, the brother and sister of Mr. Woolley’s wife, cor- 
roborated his statements as to the purchasing of the 
furniture, &c., in Campden House, and as to the amount 
of money expended for this purpose. They both stated 
that the whole of the furniture was in the house at the 
time of the fire. 


== 


LAW AND CRIME. 

Ix a caso of ‘Seaham vy. Copeland,” tried last 
week at Croydon Assizes, the plaintuif was a writer 
of plays for minor theatres, and the defendant the 

roprietor of a theatre at Liverpool. Defendant 
Pad produced at his theatre a piece called ‘Jessie ; 
or, the Relief of Lucknow ;’”’ of which Mr. Dion 
Poucicault was the reputed author. The plaintiff 
had written a 
Relief of Lucknow,’ ] 
previously to that of Mr. Boucicault. Both pieces 
owed their origin to a marvellous effort of imagi- 
native penny-a-lining, which perhaps most news- 
paper readers may remember. Some fanciful 
reporter had manufactured a paragraph, telling how 
Jessie Brown, a Highland girl, had, by means of 
her quick ear for the bagpipe of her native land, 
been enabled to be the first to convey animation 
and hope to the beleaguered garrison of Lucknow 
by her assurance that she could hear the air of ** The | 
Campbells are coming’ played by a Scottish regi- 
ment. ‘* Dinna ye hear it?” cried the fictitious Jessie. 
Hereupon a patriotic British printer rushed into 
song-writing. Mr. Seaham saw the song, and 
wrote a ikind of pl»y upon tho basis of its fabulous 
incident, Mr. Boucicault saw the paragraph, pro- 
bably also Mr. Seaham’s piece, and wrote a different | 
kind of piece, entitled “Jessie; or, the Relief of | 
Lucknow.’”’ This was not over successful in 
London, but was produced by Mr. Copeland at 
Liverpool. Whereupon the plaintiff brought his 
action to recover damages on account of Mr. 


Boucicault’s piece having been performed without 
his, Mr. Seaham’s, permission. The only excuse for 
this ridiculous action appears to have been that both 
plays were founded upon the same supposed episode 
of the Indian mutiny ; that ia both a person named 
‘Geordie’? was represented as the husband of 
Jessie Brown; and that both authors had made 
use of the grouping of a picture which had been 
engraved as a pleasing work of art in our own 
pages. The plot, characters, and incidents of the 
two pieces wore otherwise unlike in every par- 
ticular, even to the number of acts. Of course the 
verdict was for the defendant. Moreover, Mr. 
Baron Bramwell, who tried the cause, is reported 
to have observed that, in his opinion, it was ‘*scan- 
dalous that such an action should have been 
brought.” We know nothing of the plaintiff or of 
his means, or of the attorney under whose direction 
his cause was brought to trial. But, without 
venturing to differ from Mr. Baron Bramwell, 
whoso opinions may, for aught we know, coincide 
with our own on this point, we would suggest 
to our readers that the real scandalousness of 
trials such as these rests actually upon the law 
itself, which permits actions as thoroughly un- 
founded, frivolous, and vexatious as the one before 
us to be brought against responsible defendants, 
who have not the slightest remedy for all the time, 
troubie, anxiety, and expense of a successful 
defence, should the piaintit! unfortunately happen 
not to be ina position of sulvency. If people will 
leave gaps in hedges, it is only to be expected that 
cattle will break through and do mischief. And 
the rale applies to law as well as to pasturage 


In another case at the same As-izes, Mr. Baron | 


Bramwell expressed a wish that he had the power 
to certify in certain cases that the plaintiff's 
attorney should pay the costs of the action when 
wholly unfounded. . : 
A convict named White, a tailor, received a 
ticket of loave, and having during his penal 
servitude in Gibraltar discovcred a system of 
making trousers s0 that they could be worn with 
either side outwards, obtained an opportunity to 
display his invention in the Exbibition ot 1861, 
where he was also allowed to act as an inter- 
preter. His position bemg made known to the 
commissioners, he was forbidden admission to the 
building, and betock himself again to his old 
courses. At the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday 
last, he was convicted of having robbed a skin- 
dealer of £350, of which sum £140 was found upon 
him. He was sentenced to penal servitude for 
four years. The Judge said that, in bis opinion, 
the Exhibition Commissioners did quite right 
in refusing to allow the prisoner to continue 
in the Exbibition after learning his character. 
The prisoner complained that he had been 
hardly dealt by in being prevented from earning an 
honest living by it being ‘* put about” that he had 
been transported. Here, therefore, is an example of 
contrary opinions, each maintainable, n the 
same question, arising from its being regar ed from 
two different aspects. But ane the ekindealer'’s 
point of view ought also to be considered, and, how- 
ever hard the case may be upon the thief, it must 
seem no less so to a tradesman to be robbed of a large 
sum of monoy by a convict whom the Legislature, in 
itslenity, presents, on the one hand, with a ticket of 
leave, and on the other declares it right and proper 
to deprive of honest opportunity on account of his 
past dishonesty. me 
Thomas Francis Wright was indicted at the 
Central Criminal Court for libel. He had addressed 
letters to one Pugh, a ‘*commission agent,”’ charging 
him with being a bill-stealer, perjurer, fraudulent 
bankrupt, and forger. Being found guilty, the pri- 
soner was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, 
and then to enter into two resognisances of £50 
each, besides his own for £100, to keep the peace, 
of course with the alternative of {urther imprison- 
ment. The sentence was delivered, after an ex- 
pression on the part of the prosecutor that he did 
not wish to press for heavy punishment. At the 
same Assize a woman was tried for having killed 
the landlord of a public-house by fracturing his 
skull with a heavy flint-stone, After the otfence, 
the prisoner declared that it was a good job if she 
had killed the man. He had given her no 
vocation, but his had turned her out of the 
house for an attempted theft. There was no reason 
to doubt her sanity. She was sentenced to eight 
months’ imprisonment, for manslaughter. Man- 
slaughter, be it observed, without provocation. So, 
by comparing these two sentences, it appears to be 
rather a slighter crime to murder an inoffensive 
man, than to libel him by means of an addrees 
which has to be read by a postman. Truly, our 
criminal law is in @ curious state. E 
Elizabeth Walzenstein, a German, was tried at 
the Middlesex Assizes fur haying stolen jewellery to 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


the value of £30 from her master, Captain Frazer. 
The prisoner attempted to show that the articles 
had been given her by her master, but this impu- 
tation was distinctly denied. The prisoner was 
found guilty, when 1t was stated that she was the 
person who, with others, some years’ since, con- 
trived an infamous conspiracy against a Mr. 
Stohlwasser, a German tailor, who had treated her 
with the kindest benevolence as a distressed fellow- 
countrywoman. On the prosecution which followed 
she was sentenced to six months’ hard labour, and 
each of her two male confederates to two years. 
For the present offence she was ordered to b: kept 
in penal servitude for four years. 


POLICE, 
PREFERENCE IN OMNIBUSES.—John Mears, conductor 


iece called ‘ Jessie Brown; or, the | of an omnibus, came before Alderman Sir Robert Carden 
’ which had been produced | on a summons charging him with an offence under the 


Hackney Carriage Act. 

The complainant, Mr. G. B. Jackson, was on Monday 
week in Gracechurch-street with two ladies, and hailed the 
defendant's ounibus, intending to go to Camberwell. 
There were then only three passengers inside. The de- 
fendant refused to admit them, saying all the seats were 
engaged, and, as it was raining heavily at the time, they 
were the more annoyed by the refusal. While they were 
talking over the matter the defendant pushed the two 
ladies rudely aside and allowed other people, who had 
arrived later. to enter the omnibus. He then shut the 
door in their faces. The driver heard the altercation and 
connived at th defendant's conduct. The defendant per- 
si-ted in refusing to admit them, and advised them to 
apply at anosher ompibus close by, which, he said, was 
about to start on the same journey. 

The defendant said, in effect, that three gentlemen who 
rode regularly with him had got into the omnibus, and 
then six casual passengers entered before the complainant 
applie?. Lt was then raining, and as he had three more 
regular customers to Denmark-hill, he kept places for 
them and refused to admit the complainant and the 
ladies, telling them at the same time to apply at another 
omnibus which was about to start, and in which he knew 
there was room for them. 

The complainant declared there were only three inside 
passengers when be applied for admission, 

The defendant also sought to excuse himself by saying 
that his omnibus wes an odd one, 

Sir Robert Carden ssid his conduct was certainly odd. 
The defendant ought to know that he had no right to 
dictate to any one applying to ride with him the omnibus 
by which he should go. He was plying for hire with his 
omnibus in the public streets, and he was bound to admit 
a passenger if there was room, unless, indeed, he had an 
understanding, implied or expressed, with a customer that 
his seat would be paid for whether he rode or not. But 
the circumstance of a man being a regular rider would not 
of itself be a justification for excluding an applicant for a 
seat. The complainant had taken a very proper course in 
summoning the cefendant. Conductors must know they 
had no right to select their passengers. The defendant 
had made himself liable to a penalty of 20s, in refusing to 
admit the complainant. He fined him 102. and costs, or 
15s. in all, with the alternative of seven days’ imprison- 
ment. 


ATTEMPT TO BURN A CEURCH.—In the Townhall, 
Godalming, before Mr. H. Marshall, Mayor, and other 
magistrates, Arthur Hackman, aged twenty-six,a labourer 
in the employ of Mr. Madley, chamois leather manu- 
facturer, was finally examined on a charge of attempting 
to burn the parish church. It appeared from the evidence 
that the sexton on Monday morning last discovered, on 
entering the building, some large pieces of burnt paper 
lying in the south aisle under the window facing Church- 
street. ‘Lhe paper seemed to have been torn from a 
wall, The window had been broken from the outside, 
aud between the wall and a tomb which stood near it four 
lucifer matches were picked up which had been ignited. 
Suspicion having fallen on the prisoner, who lives io 
Charch-street, his house was examined, 1¢ was then dis- 
covered that the paper was of the same pattern as that of 
the paperhangings on the wall of his room, and that the 
latter bad bees torn. The fragments found in the church 
aisle were applied to the surface from which the paper 
had been torn, The edges were found exactly tu fit, und 
the lite birs of plaster which had stuck to the psper 
corresponded to small holes left in the wall. After a long 
examination the pri-oner was committed for trial at the 
next Surrey Assizes, bail being refused. 


A Mock Avcrion.— James Murphy. auctioneer, aged 
thirty-two, of Worteg's-court, Minories, and Gordon 
Liepman, general dealer, thirty, of Church-lane, White- 
chapel, were brought before Mr. Woolrych, charged with 
violently assaulting Edmund Shields, sugar baker, of No. 
42, Kitham-:treet, Bow. 

Mr. Stoddart écfended the prizonera. 


The complainant stated that he was in Ratcliff-highway | 


between three and four c’clock on Tuesday afternoon, and 
raw the prisovers at the door of an auction-room. 


Murpby, of whom ke bad some previous knowledge, asked | 


respecting his health, and after chatting with him a short 
time wanted him to enter the shop, which was a mock 
auction-room. A gang of “puffers” was there, and 
among them Liepman. Murphy acted as anctioneer. 
A man bought three pieces of cloth ; the first for £9, the 
«cond for £7, and the third for £14. He knew the 
stranger was being swindled, and called out that ic was a 
shame to roa man in such a barefaced manner. Liepman 
abused him, threatened to »mash him, and struck him on 
the eye. Murphy then left the rostrum, seized him, 
threw him down, and kicked him. Another man joined 
in the attack, and beat him. The person who bought the 
cloth told him to give the prisoners in charge. Ltepman 
was running away, aud he caught hold of him and 
detained him until a police-constable arrived, 

In answer to questions by Mr. Woolrych, the witness 
said he knew Marphy in Liverpool, where he carried on a 
mock auction, The man who bought the cloth said he 
was robbed. He saw Liepman and three or four others 
acting In concert. He knew the last piece of cloth pur- 
chased by the stranger for £14 was not worth more than 
haf that sum, 

Mary Shields, sister of the last witness, was in Ratcliff- 
highway on Tuesday afternoon and saw her brother on the 
ground on the opposite side of the way. The prisoncrs 
were beating and kicking him. 

In cross-examination she said she came out with her 
brother to buy cheap bargains. She saw Liepman talking 
to a stranger and advising him to purchase goods, and 
she said, * There isa robbery.” She heard Liepman say, 
* Bid for the cloth ; it is very cheap.” She knew it was a 
mock auction. She asked the man who bought the cloth 
to sell her a portion oi it for a mantle. She thought it was 
no harm to engage in that transaction. 

Mr. Woolrych—You have been recently fighting. 
came you by that black eye ? 

Witness —Murpby’s brother hit me last night in Ratcliff- 
highway. 

Alexander Plunkett, who had been a shepherd in New 
Zealand for six years, and now lived in Hermitage-strect, 
Wapping, said he had bought goods to the amount of £76 
at Murphy's auction-room on Monday and Tueeday. 
Liepman persuaded him to buy the goods, and said, “ You 
will make treble what you give for them. I will buy 
sone of you, and give you double the amount.” The 
three pieces of cloth were sold to him quickly, before he 
could look round. A young woman said he had done 
wrong, and was being robbed. He was prompted by 
Liepman to buy other things, not woollen drapery. He 
had since ascertained the goods were not worth the money 
he gave for them. 

Inspector Allison said the piece of cloth was only worth 
£6, and the other goods in proportion. The stranger had 
been most scandalourly swindled at the mock auction, 
and induced to lay out £76 there in two days for woollen 
drapery and other goods he did not want. Mr, Allison 
then produced invoices of the goods sold to Plunkett. 
They were headed, in large type, “* Commercial Sale- 
rooms.” He also handed in a deposit-note for £200 which 
Plunkett had lodged in the Union Bank, and said, “ The 

g meant to have all that to-day. Murphy and others 
fiave set tp & mock auction in the Highway. Every day 


How 


for the last fortnight squabbles have been going on. 
took 37 sovereigns from Murphy. 

Mr. Woolrych— be public will materially benefit by 
this inquiry. A grocs swindle bas been practbed on a 
man who js the greatest simpleton Lever wet with. Iam 
very gind his deposit-note for £200 is in good hands, 

Mr. Bowdler, the second clerk, stated that Murphy was 


I 


fined 404 on Saturday last, by Mr. Partridge, for an! 
°o 


assault upon a Woman. 

Mr, Stoddart said the complainant went to the auction- 
room to make a disturbance; and because he could not 
get & commission on the goods purchased by Plunkett, he 
called Murphy and Liepman rogues and thieves, and 
offered to fight them. 

Mr. Woolrych remarked that, whether the prisoners 
and their conteterates could be punished for a fraud, it 
was not for him to say. All he had to deal with was the 
assault. A most outrageous one had been committed, for 
which he sentenced the prisoners to pay a fine of £5 each. 

Mr, Stoddart usked for the restoration of £37, taken 
from Murphy, 

Mr. Woolrych—I will make no order. 

The flues were paid, and, in the course of the day, Mr. 
Stoddart said an arrangement had been effected, Murphy 
received the £57 taken from him, and he returned £65 to 
Plunkett, who will thus be a loser of £11. 


THE LATE FATAL OMNIBUS ACCIDENT,—At the Guild- 
hall Police Court, George James Langley, the omnibus- 
driver charged with causing the death of Charles Thowas 
Fox, a conductor in the employ of the London General 
Omnibus Company, was brought ap for final examination, 

Mr. Beard attended for the defendant, and said that, 
after the discbarge of the Coroner's jury without giving 4 
verdict, the matter was left in so much doubt that he felt 
the magistrate could adopt no other course than to send 
the case for trial. He therefore would not call any 
witnesses for the defence, as be considered that it would 
be more advantageous to his client's interests to have a 
thorough investigation of the charge, and to reserve his 
answer for that occasion. 

Alderman Waterlow accordingly committed the prisoner 
for trial, but accepted bail for his appearance, 


TUF PooR NEEDLEWOMEN, — Sarah Jones, a poor, 
halt-starved looking woman, aged thirty-one, was brought 
before Mr. Woolry.h, charged with illegally pawuing 
eleven cotton shirts, the materials of which had been given 
to her to make up by a tempstress, namned Maria Dowdin, 
Stepney. 

‘Yhe case was clearly made out, the delivery of the 
materials to the prisoner proved, and the eleven shirts, 
which were in an unfinished state, were produced by a 
pawnbroker's assistant, who had received them of the 
prisoner. 

The prisoner said her husband had deserted her for four 
months, and, wanting food, she pawned the shirts at four 
different times. 

Mr. Woolrych said the prisoner had only increased her 
miseries by her acts of dishonesty, and now she would find 
it dificult to obtain any work again. He strongly con- 
demned the conduct of the pawnbroker who received the 
shirts in pledge, as he must have known they did not 
belong to the prisoner when he did so, He had frequently 
been called upon to censure this system of taking in slop- 
work and unfinished work from poor needlewomen, It 
encouraged felonies. The pawnbrokers who took in un- 
finished were no better than receivers of stolen property, 
and ought to be treated as such. It was illegal to accept 
in pawn unfinished materials in the course of manu- 
facture. He fined the prisoner 17s. ¥d., the value of the 
shirts, and 5s, in addition, and in defaalt one month's im- 
prisonment. He ordered the pawnbroker's assistant to 
restore the shirts to Mrs. Dowdin, 


morning, & serious boiler explorion occurred at the steam 
sawmills of Messrs. Driver, in Three-field-lane, bat for- 
tunately unaccompanied by any personal injury. One or 
two men were on the premises preparing for the work- 
men, who commenced operations at six o'clock, From 
some as yet unknown cause the huge boiler exploded about 
half-past five, with a report which was heard all over the 
town, blowing a largeextentcf sheds,eny ne-houre, &e., to 
pieces. The! oiler ieclf was driven along some 30 ft,, where 
it now es in a heap of écoris. The man in attendance was 
in the engine-house oiling ecme portion of the works, but 
miraculously escaped unhurt, Le flue of the boiler is 
collapsed, and the thick plates of iron rent aud folded up 
like so much paper. A high chinmey-sbaft, not 201r, 
from the spotto which the boiler was forced, is untouched, 
Had it fallen, the probatilities ere that the result would 
have been very lamentable, as it nearly adjvins a clesely- 
populated neighLourhcod. Happily, the dauage caused by 
the accident, which is extensive, is a money one alone. 

A WOMAN ATTACKED BY WasPs.—A few days ago 
the wife of Mr. Jobu Kenyon, Goatcliife, near byfun, very 
narrowly ercaped death from the attack of » swarm of 
Wasps. It appears that rome disciples of Izaak Walton 
had been catering in a Werps’ nest Jor the requisites of 
fishing, near the houre of Mr. Kenyon, and bis wile, 
haviog to pass near very soon after, Was surrounced by 
the cnraged wasps. Confourded by the unexpected en- 
counter, she fell to the ground, and would eoon bave ben 
shockingly injured had not assistance a rived, The wasps 


garments, and on and about her shoulders great numbers 
had found their way. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ALTUOVGH the dea ings in Home Stocks curing the week have 
deen only owe rate, price ly have continua firm, C-nrols, 
for Money, have realised $34 4 ; Ditto, for Account, v4 9 ; Reduced 
avd New Three per Cents, 954 ) , Exchequer Bills, Ie, ota Lo 1s, prem. 
Bank Stock has sold at 259 

‘Indian Securities have ru ¢4 steady ; but the demand for them bas 
been by no meas Bclive. Toda Feve per Cent, have marked 108) 9; 
Dicto, Bonds, 15-, to 19s. 00m = The Five per Cent hopes Taper 
bas beew 17}; and the Five-and-e-Hali per Cent, 1164 §. lndia 
Stock, 224 vo a6. 

The supply of money in the general discount market i+ extensive 
but the demand for accommodation is tolerabiy active, at the an 
nexed rates for the best commercial payer :— 


Thirty Days Bills -. +e +e «- Sf per cent, 
Sixty Days «. - ne, o 
‘Three Months - oy o 4 * 
Four Montbs oo 0 ee te - 4) + 
Six Months .. a o o oo 495) on 


At Paris the money market Las become rather easier, loans haviog 

el t 3 reeut. 

ig nye LT batliva have a rived from various quarters, aud 

mort cf the gold at band has been di poood of to Wwe Bank of 
Kogland, 

At the hal 

a olvidend at 


{-yearly moetiog of the Subsaarine ‘Telegraph Company 
the rate of 4percert per Aunum was declared, 
The steame for Llodia ha» taken out £205,110, mostly 1s silver, 
The dividend of the General 8 cam Navigation Company is atthe 
ete of |v por cant per aauura, ee ete ces 
ont Serip is firmer, and quotation is now 
Pgs npr tee at other Foreign Seournties very lite change hat 
tot business done ts far from cxtens: 


Seana r Cents have suld at 89; Brnzilian Five per Cenus, 
1024; Chilian Four-and-a-Halt per Cents, 87; Exyptian, 104 
G-ak, 44; Dito Coapons, Io; Mexican Three per Cents, 3 


per Cents, 71§. 

s ank Sharcs bave raled firm, at full quotations -— 
Alliance have ed sof ; Chartered of India, Australia and China, 
304 , Consoliéared, ¥f ; boglinh, Sottioh, a @ Awtealian Chartered, 


+1 . 

: , 224; Imperial Uttoman, 184 ; London and Brazviao, 
- 3 Teper ok ell of Australia, 24; Looden and Cvunty, 
fires devs Le nian Jutut-stork, 8, Londo and South African, #5; 
London end Weetminsier, 77; Nati nal Provinelal of Eugleny, 
ml ‘34; standard of british South Africa, leg; and Union ot 
Londcn, 35. fair a 

Colonial Government Securitirs have been in average req 

soe R Jenta. 1877-84, 104; Ditto, Pive 
Cauade 5.x per Cents. 16+ Posy at, Hire 


fees Jon Six per Cents, oi Natal Six 
; 


Cente, 95 
Cen vath Wales Five per Cente, | 
us “ —Angio-Viexican 
7 M lanecus Market has ruled steady :—Anglo- 

ian meee uve Loy. te 3 Gosel Palace 

fon and Canal, 54; Be) pt r 
sigeie Telrgraph, joa ex div.; General Credit aes ms 
Lencon, 3); General Svevm, 294; Hudo's Bay, 94; 47 a 
Financial society, 5§ ; Joiat-stocs Jisesunt, 64 ; {enden | — 
‘Avscciasion, 11}; Lor son General Omaibus, 2 Madras Frig tio 
and Cana’, 4; {enir sult and Oriental Steam, 79%}; Trust aad Loan 


Company of Upper Canada, 5). 


oz}; and Victoria Six per Cents, 


had penetrated iuto ber noetrils and ears, and under ber | 


148 


American Ra'lway Shares are lees firm, bat the value of Enelish, 
| Contineatal, and Indian ratiway st ck is well supported. The 
| Amount of busiaess doing in the coarket is rath se Limied, 
| 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 


| Corn Fxcwas, ¢ supplios of Koglich wheat on cffer this 


Week have bow. « ebiv be aud ie very fine cordition. AU 

‘s hove moved off boavil a further de line |. the quotations 
| rol to Me. For yo w —the luaworts ef 
| ve been rather eat o —has rold tlowly, at qute ls per 
quarter leas mouwy. '€-€3 0. graiy have ween much 
Gepre red. Boch buglish and a bade) bes met a dull ie quiry, 


r 
| at late currencies. Mal. has ruled abo .t eta'lonery ; 
given way 6d. per quarter, 

ft or bean 
late depressios 


| Ener 


bal oats have 
We have no cuangs ty novior 41 the 
ot pers, Flour has inet erlow wwoquiry, at the 
ja value. 


to 44. grinding barley, 168 to 37s; 
taaiting, 395. Wo «0s ; rye, Sia. to 


i lamb, Ss dd, to Ge 84. veal 
to 4s, 84); and pork, 3461. to 4a Gd. per OI to sink 


the offal, 
NEWGATE AND LEADRNHALIZ—Fach kind of mea’ has sold 
slowly, at ow Beef, from %« 10d. to 4s. d,; wution, 
Su ty Set; wonl, oe Bt * ; 
er Bib, by the carcass, i OSE LOS DORs 
bi A.—The pudlic sales tus week have gone off stealily,at full 
prices, 

sucaRn —Good and five 
inquiry. al prey ios currence 
tale, on former terme, hb 
eonmen brown luap 
eg a net 88 437 tone pear, 

Corre .— Most kind. are in facr request, at {ull quotations. Stock, 
OYI2 Looe, me aret 1144 vom in bso8. 

Kick, The meract is eo dy, at late ra ca, 
agate: 81,551 ditty, 

PROVISIONS,—Nearly oll kinds of butter are in good request, at 
very full priews The bet Py eda dis worh Obs, to lode. wud i)2a, 
porewt, Bacon aud moat other provisions are quile as Gear as last 
we k 

TsLtow —Thedemand is inactive. PY C, on the spot, is selling 
At 42s. Sd. totes Od; and fur de ivery during Lhe last thr ranthas, 
44a. Sd. to dts 6d. per owt, Svock 41.475 casks, agalust 35,574 + ito 
last year Kovgh fac, 2a. 1h. per S +b. 

Urbs.— Linseed otf ts inactive. ag 4.61 per owt Rape is sell 
at frou £13 to £-6; olive, 252 to £09; coousmutl, £10 fo £i8; po 
fine pam, £35 106, French tarpeuti e, on the spot, 604 wo O5e,; 
dite fur arrival, 60+. per owt, 

Srintis,—Tb* tequiry for ram is much reeteicted, at late rates, 
Proof Leewards, ts, Gd,; proof Eas. India, I+, Sd. par gation, 
Brandy is heli astrom 3°. to Ila 4d; Hambro’ apirii, be. 91, to 
la. 6¢.; English ditto, gram, ia, Xd. to Ia, 10d. ; dituo, rice, la. 4d. 
belt od. ; aud Boglish gin, for export, prool, 2. ¥4. to Se. per 
gallon. 

Mat axp Straw.—Old meadow bay, 43 ie. to £4 10s; new 
ditto, £3 to £4; old clover, 24 104, to 45; new d.tte, £1 to £5; and 
straw, £1 8s t) 41 6s, per soad, 

CALS.— Best house coals, 174, 34, to 184; seennda, 15s. 64, to 
és, 6d; Harvey's, 196 to loa O4.; and manufacturers’, 13s. to 15s. 
per ton. 

H vs.—The market is steady, at Jate rates. Picking will become 
a) next week. 
he market is steady, and the quotations are well 


supported, 
Per ATOES.—The supplies are moderately extensive, and the trade 
is inmctive, at from 6s, to 1104, per ton, 


nalit'os have comimended a steady 
but ail other kinds have met a dull 

BO 8 Bre VU ted At ioe per e 

tock Of tuwAr AMOULLs Lo IU, 


Etuck, 49,755 tore, 
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| Fripay, AvGusT @, 
| BANKRUPTS.—W. H. INMAN, Harmoud-stroet, C.umden-town, 
| Dilliard-rom proometor, -W. GRORGS, Teint y-strat, Llington, 
rocer.—H, W. MILES, King-street, ttammersmith, gree: grocer,— 
K.C ILER, jan., Biechyuden-terrace, Notiing-hil balider,— 
J. TU LD, Great Sutton-etreet, watch mauutcturer.—H. W, 
ULIPHANT, Lorrington-square, conui-utor ty the puie press — 
C WYATT, San-street, Lbinhopegate-strect, beer reiailer.—G, W, 
WHLCK, Bing’s road. Cheisea, boot and thoe mauufcvurer.—E, 
HALL, Duke et, Grosveoor-quare, beer retaiier~-W. STONE s, 
jun., Leominster, Herefordshire, joeosed victualier.—T, RB, GLDDY, 
Newport, inuseeper.—GAUKIELLE LAK UCHS, Kath, milliner— 
J. W. NOWELL, Brixtem Devonshire, eh) powour, — KOSlNA 
NIBBOUR, Brig. ton, professor of masic. — J. THEAKS4, 
Morley, Yorks il ceaver.- W. A. SAND , Old Bealey, baker, 
& GUULE reat, Bethual-green, willow manuf.cturer, 
J.MARIIN, Jobo. ct, London-fi lis, Hackuey, cabin-tuneker — 
W.GILLARD, jun., K-peut-otrecs, arnt. —W. KID 
mews, Lark-stes, Grosvecer-equne, farrier. —A Lish, 
|shonham, alimsaker—W, DUNUGRY, Sy replace, Wet 
Brompion, carp ner.- EB. M. DU BLALSEL oncester-Crescent, 
Kegents Park, interpret M. JeMUBLN, dtsflurd-siceet Bond. 
| street—H. D. KAW els G4 Falmouth, Gor wail, grocer. HUSOR 
| HOCK NG, Penvacee, Co nwail—W. DURTH, torquay, Devon 
phire, bayd ater. —L, VASE, ! ri gwater,S duct teh re. -catmaron, 
|W. Wa lskh, Leeda, malt.tur.—J. WATSO%, Bansley, York 
shire, snc keoper.—1. LUTINGA, cundrlacd, Dur aw, rhipbroker, 
B. GRE EMALUEL Livrpoot, ceale: 1a ois — R. PICA LES, Haber 
hao Paves, Lacce hire, g oeer— W. HT. KY DEK. Letom ter, groeer. 
. WINSthAR, Harte, ol, Dachaw, sh pwrigut- J, CHAS BRS, 
Vroom Leutoréeblre, gloger- yer mwanufatuser—D. SSAITH, 
Noth Orminty, Youk-bire, tador —G, JAY, Norwich, fisb-curer — 
KATE UKAV no, Lrouk-rireet, Hanover-»quare.— BG PEAKSUN, 
Liver ou!, dealer tu piaeter ot Faris —T. JONES, Liyneger. Pinte 
| eahe, be wer—T. KOWS, Liverpou!, cora and thur cod r—A. BP, 
H, BUWEN Lancashire, éryselter.- G, MAY 8S. Li tle 
Lever, Lew menufacturer.--J LSSVYURLH, Pre twich, 
Latearhire, buve {UKUDU H, Newcustlo-on-t) ne, Patter — 
T. MULLag, it U. COUBK, 
Ceritou-! -Mourelanu, Lac L, 8%. Helen's, 
1 le ot w ight, beher.—W G sbive framework 
dniver. LT KOBLNSUN, Bb bop’s Cle ve, Gloucest ice, butener,— 
J. WILLIAMS, Cowys, Carnervensbire, boot and ehe@ maker 
rr P SMibu, Beuww Yorkabire, tarnur.—k THUMYSUN, 


aodier—W HALL, bitderminswr, 
STMOU OL, Soutona pe», mbkuwar.— 
Abampten, yar scfiner,~W. KULE, 
Workii kun, Cumoeriand, bail ler—J BRADLEY, Halwe, 
Lancasive taiks—M. THURSCAN, Wolsall, vteif weshire, oom. 
mission agent—T. CUULLAND, Jaireoln, farmer.—A. WOOD, 
Lrightuas, Yorkeh.te, pg-jovver.— J. THOMAS, Svets.a, Glamur- 
gaurhire, tailor, —— 
TUESDAY, AUG 25, 
| BANKRUPTS—F. TAYLE&, Greenwich, bill broker. — T, 
HUGGAN, Dubin erpioeer —J. (/BRLEN, Tonbridge -weilr, 
Keui.-A D-AL, D piford, veker.—K PUI TER Su-cec-street, 
euniicn paict manurseta . VUCHEE, Uld Broai-s reet, 
City. ana Greenwich, acovuntant.—A. BWONNELL, Mons aby- 
terrace, Pimlico, ¢ anmission agent.—k. H. D Aboey -gardena, 
| Maryieb ne, mariver.— A. FORBES, Tote on, b , stationer.—H. 
CUDNEY, ‘Tette Law-c urt-road, vvoi'make -W. WEEKS F o's 
(rey, Ken ker —W VAUM, Dabe-etreet, Lincola’snn-fielts — 
| SHAK, Bin'ead, Tele Wigt eoman.—J, FAKRANCK, 
| Autnony-sireet, St. Gourge's=in- ite licer sed vietusiler.— 
|Y. KING swekoridgy, uaiser of horses. —J. Y Maat N, 
Waehingwun-piae, Pockham, clerk 10 ® beuevolent rociety.— 
'J. P. COUKS, Crown sle-place, Uakley-rquare, atorary, —J. C, 
ROsdstThK, Moorgate-street, aud Syaney, New Svath Wale, 
meren nt.— T. CRUMMACK, Shre-lare, City, stationer.— J. W, 
PeO TOR, borougn-market, Southwark, frulvs leawen.— B 
FALVEY., Hal -pla ©, l’addington, cos -aerebant,—G, KE 
Norwich, groca.—J. URTUN, Chelasfora, butcher. 
talistury--treet, Sraad, doctor ot meciowe —U, FREUDWIOK, 
St. Martio’®-court aud Casue street, Leices'e.-equve, ;avent ruler 
blina-m+nufactars,—ELLEN MAKLHA FRak, Uid--tre-t-road, 
veneer-m lice, —S, SHAW, Toubriage, Kent, cos -merclaut. — 
SAR+H BLIZABELH STRIDE ena &. CLABLKE, Condui-ntecet, 
Boud-strest, outiituers - K COOKS, Kea inn Worcestersaira, 
Leeow- Manufacturer —J. DAWSON, Aidershott, Haut, tuet couk — 


W. GABH, Dir..irghem, ommirsion sper woop _bUWEN, 
bracs’ord, Wore ¢, brewer's asisianti—W WAKEFIELD, 
Gloucester. g. Ocer. BK. GLUDY, Newpurt, dloamout 


kieper.—J. NEWLON, Sesrbo oug", burch r—W. WI 
balford, printer,—J. A LKIN*ON, ait con, Li-eul 
to and J. MITCHELL, Leeds, commision agen 
ou b Trane 
« Manchen'« 


A ULEDUELLL, 
pre, Cheahire, beer- 
artificial forist— 
, Wavertree, Lane 
rntorh, Lancashire, 
fy oe, mer chet tathor, 
J. HALLIWELL, Miadktn, Lancachire, lavourr.—W. AUN TER, 
Yresiou, Laveahire, orayer.—G. G. 1) UG 63 Liverpro:, general 
. HALLIWBLL, 4 » Laucebire, weaver.—G. M, 
4, vurham, emigrstim «gent —T COPLAND, 
ent. — W, VAKLINGTOUN, Monaa 
Coopennall, Cheehir, grocer.—al, MOKJANS, Lisubsoarntaur, 
Cardigaushire, grocer.—J. ANDEKSON, Neweastle-vii- Lyne, seore- 
tary.—U. HUKSSBY, Gate bad and Newenstie n-Tyne, com- 
mision agest—J. MH. CHGATLE, Birust gusm, brush 
KICUARDS Maertey, Glamorgan-hi ©, tuaxc per —P. 
Ruthweb, York bire,. inmber—J W O00G AL EBs, sires! 
neyran cetlec-uiiil maker —HA sNAH WALD, Lunt f 
J. WOMBEs, caigaten, Devonshire, caryeuter.—J. LUNN Froyle, 
Hampsh-re, shopkecper.—T. SMLiH, Ke ghey, Yorkshire, seod- 
meker —B S BLLIUTE, Tonorge, Kent, t. Gereuntst.—C GALLEY, 
Leicester, tishmonger. -J WEsTUsTYS, Kn, st ou-upon-Hail, staack+ 
owner. — Kk BoRwiLL, Kugton-upou- Mull, truites,—o, dl. 
OAGAN, Sitti.gbourn, Kent, eatis-house keeper. J. W. LAW, 
Sale, Cheshire, plamber,—W. T Cu# PER, Lower Broughio 1, Len- 
eashire, joiner.—K. PALMER, jua,5 ok Yorkshire, atcorney, 
J PEPPER, Wakedeld, Yorkshire, sroristoa dealer —G PALTiSON, 
Newcastle-upou-Ty jower ~-J. NAY LR, Caria , shoemak er. — 
wW.H LEAVER, Wed“tech Worcest rehire.—R. J HN Lawpoter 
Pembcokesh re, farmer —J. W. HAMMUND, Hove, Sumer, 
CBOS3LBY, Bradford, com apes sant 4. FuRta, 
Shee! vou, Yorkshire, cebine: ok r—J. US Tipton, Staf- 
ee miner. — #. U. DRAYTON, Hyde, Hants, pat ter.—T. 
BLACK WOKE. Al'er, near La.gport, Foun rs t#te, shoei a ket 
J. MOUBS, Alphingtun, Devonshire, garde.cc —s C. B LULOR, 
‘Shiffaal, Shropehice, plumber —J. GUOD, Neweasve-on-Iy pe, 
plasterer.—E, ALDMEN f, Alveng-road, Camber we), baker, 

SCUTCH SEQUESTRATIONS —J. M'GTBBON, Glasgow, family 

poet.—d. M' LAY, jun., deceme!, Giagow, rope inabu ackurer.— 
Gi M'CLRAN, Dundes, auctioneer 


Greeurid>, | urhacs, Comm Om 


Ve trey. 
hul der —W. 
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PROMEN ADE 


LFRED MELLON'S 
—R” LIAN 
RA, NOVENT-O8 EN East ‘wrex BUT two. 


ore 
TTI night M. LY 5 
MDULE. CARLOTTA Pa every nig! ndeuisn ‘wom 


lob Violinist, every night. The G 

« MR. URVY every nigbt. The Programme 

aan Ren oe ab Operatic Selvotion, Bonge by Mdile. 

Carlotta Solos by M. iam and = instramen- 
enies, Overtures, jalopa, Polkas, Marches, 

poor eg oo tnURSDAY NEXT, the fires par: of ihe 

Reset wil consist of a Selection from the works of Men elesohn, 


of the success of the last Mendelesohn night. 
on PRIDAY NOXT a Trrectiun of Sacred Music. On SATURDAY 
NEXT os Volunteer Night.— Admission, One Shilling. 


Now ready, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, Mo. 45 (for 
price One Shilling, 
Fe eee eee pEasrick Walker, 0&4 George Da Maurier, 
Small House at Allingtoa. (With an Illustration.) 
ree a ACXEVIt—An Old Man's Complaint. 
wet XXVIIL— Dr, is Is. 
XXXIX—Dr. Crofts is Turned Out. 


| ny fees 

Dora Greenwell. 

the Dogs.” 

the World. Part I. (With an Iilustration. 
Suita, ELDER, and Oo., 66, 


Richelieu's 
Out of 


THE SEPTEMBER FASHIONS. 
Under the Patronage of her Majesty. 
35 years. 
(From authorised sources.) 


HE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ 
MAGAZINE OF FASHION for SEPTEMBER contains 
colowred Fash: plates, from 3 


DATTLES OF E 
Showing the Cause, Conduct, and Tesue 


Yi the Use of 
SaNDE SSON, Comllet Be tkilling and amen 
verie-street. 
eres rhe SS TI 
hand.omely bound in cloth and gilt, containing 


Baapeuay and EVANS, 11, Bou 
Now rerdy, price 10s, Vol. IL, New Series, of 
Numbers ant i apy from January to June, 1863, 
Covers oy i 1g 2s, each. 


kK e 
Vinee ee by post for two stampa,—Orrics, 2, Catherine- 
strest, 3-rand, 


H4"* PRICE.—All Music sent post-free at 
Foster and Kine, 16, Hanover-etzoc Ragent-treet, Ww. 


The 
by | different shades of 


tree. 
PETBR ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, W. 


A NEW FABRIC SUITABLE FOR 


ARLY AUTUMN DBESSES, 
* ppe Cloth,” either plain or figured, in twenty 


‘from 1, 64. to 2%, 6d, the Pull Dress. 
Patterns frea PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxtord-strest, W. 


BE? ABEBDEEN WINBEYS, 
all the new 
irons, 180. 90. Se Sie, ee OEE eens, 
A very esctol quality a6 1a 0 
Patterns fre.—PETEBR ROBINEON, 103 do 108, Oxtord-etrest, W. 


qual! 
GLOVES 


JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


ILK 8—SIL K 8—SILEK 8! 
All the New Colours, including Cuir and 
Alexandra at 
aa ies dis ard 
The, New Black sii, _ 
every yard guaranteed. of £3 7a, O4., or Se. 114. por yard. 


D. LONSDALE and 00.. 29, 30, 31, Alégate, B 


A CTUMN SILKS for 1968, 
AP ITAC es oe 


Patterns fres.—D. LONSDALE and CO., 99, 30, 31, Aldgate, B. 
UTUMN DRESSES for 1863— 


IANOFORTES for SALE or HIRE, 
Option of Purchase; Oonventent terms any period, carriage-tree. 


London ft ny eee 


assortment 

BACHBY, Maker, 73, “ 

P'! ANOFORTES ; EXTRAORDINARY, 
At MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Bishopagate-strest Within — 


The 


URNITUBE, CARPETS, and BEDDING, 
Carriage-free, 30 per cent cheaper than any oth-r house. Ses 
‘atelogus, © 80 


BEAUTIFUL WAX DOLL, 24 inches 
AA tai mine tal i 
fres for fe, & bs. 64,7, orl Box of sasorted Penny To; s, 
free to peeet Sea 
WwW ‘3 German Fair, 2, Westbourne-place, we 


NJ EW ZEALAND.—REMITTANCES.— 
General Assay)» Capa £50,04, gran tata ot Cry 
and undertakes every Qeceoription of Ban thronghou: 
the several provinces 
Terms and Particulars on at the London office, 
F. WORTHY, Managing Director. 
90, Old Broad-atrest, London, E.C, 


JOURISTS and TRAVELLERS exposed to 
the San and Dast will find the application of ROWLANDS’ 
i nd rel face and skio ; 


by Chemists and 
%_* Ask for **Rowiands’ Kalydor,” and beware of spurious 
Orticles under the name of ** Kalydor.” 


N4 POLEON PRICE’S GOLDEN OIL for 

RESTORING the HAIR. The fact of its be'ng in constant 
nage in th: Royel Nersery and in the fau:lies of the nobility stamps 
its superiors xoe'lence. Ja 6d, Se, 7s, and 10s. per bottle, Mann- 
fact ry, 158, New Bond-street, first floor, 


IMMEL'S PERFUMED FOUNTAIN, as 
used in the Princess of Wales's Bridal Boudeir, forms an 


e4junct to the Drawing-room, Ballroom, and Supper-tabl 
from 41 10s--96, Strand and 21, Corahill Lent on “7 
Bazaars and Parties. 


IESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SOENTS, 


Magnolia, White Kose, i, Geranium, Patobouly, 
Rver Sweet, New Mown Hay, and 1000 others, 6. 6d, each.—3, New 
Bond-stret, Londun, 


CIPANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 


_J ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which juces 
whiskers, the from falling off a d covers places. 
Ss. 64. ; sent for 54 stampa —218, High H .lvorn, London, 


ain D ESTROYER,—248, High Holborn. 
the skin. puperfaous Pig erg ug Bs neck, and ee 
sent the same day as ordered for fitty foar stampa 


OSPITAL for SICK OHILDREN, 
Great 


49, Ormond-street—-Many hundreds of sungecients 
ive advice and weticine free and the fifty-two are 
constantly occupied. ceramide ag St hg cena 
j KIN 
Banheve—Willlams, Deacon, and Cx; ‘Mesure Hoare’; and Manve, 
-. Saree ae 
Batts8 COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
Enston-road, Lonéen. 
Katablish-d i824, 
THE MORISONIAN SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 
1, The vital principle is in the anc body, the health of the one 
c must condace to the serenity of 
2, Rveryth’ng in the body is | tne other, 
the blood. 7. 


derived frow vegetable purgation 
3 All coraitutions are radi- | is the o-iy medicinal mode for 
oF eae ttn tan gy fe veretavle 
Dorities of the blood, fa pn Athan 
ee ee ae ee 5 She Maeovety was by 
me orto, ames Morison, gotst, 
6. From the intimate con- | who also a So ele 


Bretivn subsioting between mind * cal liverty of tne subject.” 
MORISON'S PILLS, the VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDI- 


CIN «+, m sy be had of all the Hygeien thr, at the world, 
PYROLTANLE CLEANSING POWDER ts (hd. por bor. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT soothes all 
Galo wet aneeaene ton ad ae -_ 
surface it linewies checks thove ceaper seat-d sislice—anteien, 


for Summer 
ys WI Br 
practical | FIFT 3 post-tree, from 
ts Dees. 1 aye. ; 


White, 
Compton 


PHOMBNADE, EVENING, and BALL 
DRESsES, New and exclusive Patterns for the present 
season ; the Skirts made and trimnyd 


SE aN 
& beautiful collection of 


invite Ladies to inagess Costume, 
Tulle, renad and light a 
= , ine, other Paorica Now ready 


House, Frith-street, Soho, 


PATTERNS SILKS, POST-FREE. 
All the New Coloured Silks and Early 


100 


guines 
joire ag 
at WISHOLSDITE 40 £252, St. Peat'e-churchyard. 


UNINFLAMMABLE SILK 
per yard, 


ARIS KID GLOVES, ls, 9d, pair, 


neually sold at 34, 34. Free for 23 stamps. Ladies’ 
Gentlemen's, BAKER and CRISP, removed to 198, Regeut-street 
(nearly opposite Conduit % 


HIRTS,—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
‘The supertor fit and quality of these shirts are woll known. 
dosen. twatroction 


RINOLINE.—THE PATENT ONDINA, 
or Waved Jupon, does away with the unsightly results of 
the ord'uary hoops ; and so perfect are the wavelike bands that 


modesty of Engishwomen; and, lastly, it allows 
into graceful folds. Price iss, 6d., 2is, and 35a, 6d. 
free.—E. PHILPOTT, 37, Piccadilly, W. 


HEELERB and WILSON'’S 
Unrivalled Prize-Medal 
LOCK-STITCH ean, 
all recent improvements and additions, 
a 


1 to Purcherer. 
no gratis on 
139, Regen’ w. 
Manufactarers of Foote’s t Umbrelle Stand. 


PECIAL PRIZE MEDAL for the BEST 
SEWING-MACHINE awarded to W. ¥. THOMAS. | Thess, 


bind. “tell, ae. Price £10. frmnerve Me Onford: 
street; and 34, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 


— Hi W.: Stores and Offices—314, 
Oxford-strest, W. ; and Bott Vaulte—15, John-strest, 
o za Export ing 5, 


ASPBEBBY, LIMES, GINGERETTE, &c,, 
4 int & et. A tehtenpoentel fora tombier, ADAM HILL. 


Ls OF APPETITE, WEAKNESS, Kc. 
A TONIC, Dr. Hassall an4 the Medical Profession 
iugud that va uable stimuiact, WATERS' QUININE WINB, 


Macafactured on); BERE WAT: Martin 
ao 4 oe eee ty Gecoun, teattan =o omen the 


flow ot ‘viood to the bead, Should Sever be wishost then, ac many 
dangerous sym pto ms will be entirely carried Wy thane shes 


depression of spirits, dulness of Bervovs affections, 
blotches, and saliowness of the and give a healthy, 
javenile to the complezton. 
Bold, at is. 1§4, and %, 94. vor box, by all Medicine Venders, 


TIMES 


yas ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY: 
MEAD OFFIC! 


8 
Lomberd-street, London, and 
Insurence 
TOTAL AL REVENUE 800,000, 
TED FUNDS IN HAND OV&R £1,000,000, 


ACCUMULA’ 
‘Chairman in ARLES TURNER, M.P. 
Chairman in Loudon— Wittiam Wainwaiour, \. 


FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1863. 


if 
Fi 
H 


itt 
i 
F 
i 
E 
| 


FF. 


f 
it 

Pi 
i 
i 


Pexcy M. Doves, Manager and ' 
Joun B. Jounstos, Secretary in 


ILITARY CANTEENS for Officers, £8 
each, Oak Case, containing the following ;—- 


= 


PLATED SPOONS AFD FORKS, IVORY TABLE ENIVES, 

LR — el BE 
4 Table o 
$ Table forks oC) ) enemas Cones. ee 
6 Dessert spoons Baltepoons .. a» 
6 Dessert forks 6/1 Butver knife am O86 
6 Teaspoons .. 0/6 Table knives eo O11 0 
3 Res 0/6 Chemecitto.. m— 0 8 0 
| Soup ladle 0| Pair of mentcarvers 0 7 6 
| Pair fish carvers 4 ©] Pair of chicken carvers 0 7 6 
2 Sauce ladles 0| Ivory-handle sted .. 9 3 0 
\ Mustard spoon 8 | Oak chest, no charge @oo 
.— 
Carried a 58 Ooms: ~ 200 
E vihes sien and yetese = 
MAPPIN BRUTBEBS is INDON BKIDGE FIRM), 
SILVERSMITBS OT: 
67, and 68, KING ae 'bEBT, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Same BOTH HOUSES 
as at their Mavvfact 
QUEEN'S PLATE and CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
OBSKEVS THE ADDRESS, 


ABDNERS’ £2 28, DINNER SERVICES 


com| best, . Breakfast, Dessert, Tea, and Toilet 
ay eg 
, London, W. 1768, 


ENTS CHROWOMBTERS, WATCHES, 
ere, Wich, Cac ana vegans Mabry pel! Apne 
ng-gardena), London, 


Gauss teen of Spr: aw. 

BONZED 8CKOLL FENDERS, 10s, each, 
penveteire ake {erences ft 
Bedroom Fire-irons, 3s. to Sa. 9d. Ea 
Drewing-room 10s. 6d. to 30s. | Queen's Pattern, 286. set, 

Bvery article in «xe. 


BATHING on application and ree, It contalus en- 

graving4, with prices, of dnower, Hip, P! qi , Nurrery, 

end evi of Bath use, Shower Bats of 

coda stinais gen for Sings Bathe, DEAE 
ven for fitsing-u; 

and CO. (the Monument) established AD, 1700, 


WALKER’S PATENT RIDGED-EYED 

e NEEDLES exteod the cloth, ro that the thread may pave 

throvgh it quickly and whbout the slightest drag. For ease in 

Soates ew surpass all others, Sample, post-free, at Is. per 100, 
H. alker, Patentee, Alcester ; and 47, Gresham-street, Lonéon. 


OYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT 
Committes 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD, 
2 coneemuene of a A a oN of the Londons, 
fore beck to REMOVE their OFFIOMS' to 100, FLEET. 
STREET, where, from aa he pny eat are to be ad- 


the Commitsea, 

May 5, 1863, bexky W. Gaeur, Secretary. 
ANCER HOSPITAL.—The Committee 
ly APPEAL to the public for su; 
ard phd pura: yt the 

tweatmert of : 

oe. w at, -- ~peliecacadice lara omnes 
FUNDS are NE+t DED, and are received and will be thank- 
pune a by the Treasurer, Wetiem Lesher Farrer, Kaas 
by the Seortary, Mr. W. J. COCKERILL, 167, Piosadiily, na 


OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray's-inn-road, 

La uy, Sete he TANS of the bene- 

ng Lt Af 2) heel 
STasrvoRp B SmuiTH, See. 


ONDON HOMCOPATHIO 
Great W.C.—SUPPORT ts 
the Board to afford 


HOSPITAL, 
eolieited 


x ae Hon. Sec. 
_Officea, 8, Liverpool-strest, B.C. DP 


ae Sco 
MM ETOPoLi TAN FREE HOSPITAL 
Devonshire-equare, of 


to enable then | Fram) 


AUGUST 29, 1863 


TRAVELLING DRESEING.24G8 
fron the Ia stock in London at wholesale pricey at PALIN 
B00, SEURCH SERYICHG, fom. 
PABRINS and GOTTO, 21 and 2, Oateng 10,3 Suineas 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS.—3000 from 
Lite Dapetiod eh holeele prieta, PARKING end Goeth 7 
Brtord‘atrety Londen. Aibaoe fr porarwstampas °°": 


8. PRIZE WRITING-CASE, fitted with 
tye INS ond UOT = java 5, Upon receipt of 28 stamps to 


W BITING PAPER,ENVELOPES, and every 
to he patie at wholesale prices cial and Behou! Stationery suppiics 
_—_ SARE end GORTON, 1, Ontont-atnaet, Londen. 

R FAMILY ABMS send Name 

Seed te Coe Te dae DIO, LIBRARY. 
tify "painted, 19a, ; sent free for 6 Ne 
& ream of the best paper, ama 00 bess 


and 


\boased en maiden name en flap, 130. éd, Pat-free, 
F OULLETON, bet Engrever, i Graton (corner of 8t, 
(jf UINEA OASE OF STATIONERY, 
Pens, Holder and Blots gy toy mee rea pride 


Welopes, 
® samped plain 

on note paper. No die uired.—SA UNDE: Statiouer, 
Hanway-street, Oxtord-strest, London, Ww. ma, Ms 


00.'8 ORTHODACTYLIC See ety 
tor children handwriting. Price 14, Sodea 
by all 37, Bed and}, 


ENCILS, Black and Ooloured Ohal 

P a Pg he. 
POLYGBADB LeAD 

all Stationers and Artists’ Colourmen. 

Agents— Heintamann and Bochussen, 9, Friday-st., London, B.C. 


we 
pus WATER —THE NEW FILTER, 
RE Ee 


~ Manufacturers to the QUEEN and PRINCE OF WALES. 
Frys CEL aRb Moss | OO0COA. 


FPRYS’ SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE. 
J. 8. and Sons were the of Cocoa 
who the Prize Medal, | 
SWEGO PREPARED CORN, 
Manufactured and Pertected by KIN iD and 80N, 
It te the Original Prope ~ --, f - er 
Setes 1 008, commmment highest price from the Trade, and offers 


e than od imitations, has e fin 
grain, and is sore deiicate ad is res 
‘The Oswego has the natural golden tinge, and not the chalk white 

process, 


BROWN AND POLSONS 
P TENT CORN FLOUB 
Packeta, 6d. 
"ss BARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD PATENT STABCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


| : Gaehedie GENUINE MUSTARD. 


‘There are many qualities of Mustard sold. 
Obtain Keen's Gunuine Mustard and full is guarantesd. 
Piret Manuf. 


EETH.—Patent 764, August, 1855,—As 
Shown at the International ibition. Class 17.—Mesars, 
LeWIN MOSELY and SONS direct attention to their Gum- 
cvloured Saco for ARTIFICIAL qaeee. = “ 
complete system 01 Pain! ea Dentistry. from a 
10, and 15 ga.—30, Berners Oxford- . Extabliahed 1530, 
* a cou of this aystem, vide * Lancet.” eS 


U BARRY’S HEALTH-BESTORING 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
cases which had been 


aor te ee ta, ; 24 1b, 408, Si berry and 
Tina Bich bed routed me 
Co., No, 77 ee ses Lonaias ta, Fines ¥ , Paris; and 


ia, ‘Rue dei mpereur, Brussels; and all Grocers and Chemists. _ 


AGE WOODCOOK’S WIND PILLS, 
‘These Pills have now obtained « world. wide reputation 
incat effestnal remedy for Wind in the Stomach, Indigestion, gow 
Sued sai a aass em Rae one 


F 


